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® Model 10 Signals began their remarkable contribution to 
grade crossing safety in June, 1936, when the first Model 10's 
ever used were installed at Harvey, Illinois. During the five ‘= CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
years preceding this installation, there were 31 fatalities at = 
railroad-highway crossings in Harvey —14 of the deaths 
occurring at this crossing alone. Since Model 10‘s were 
installed here, NOT A SINGLE ACCIDENT HAS OCCURRED. LEADING MANUFACTURER OF GRADE 
Since Model 10's have been installed at thousands of dan- 

gerous railroad-highway crossings, NOT ONE FATALITY has See A FETY DEVICES -—-MAKER 
ever occurred as a result of operation failure. 
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MODE L 10 AUTOMATIC 
Pe ‘VU SIGNALS 


Wherever you go—wherever a volume of high speed traffic flows over an 
intersection of rail and highway—there you'll be likely to find Model 10 
Automatic Signals faithfully performing their life-saving duty. 





The widespread acceptance of these signals by nearly a 

hundred railroads, during a period of just thirteen years, can RE 

be explained in two words: OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE. 
Outstanding performance — 24 hours a day, at thousands of hazardous 
crossings — has built for Model 10 signals a safety record unapproached 
by that of any other grade crossing protective device. Outstanding per- 
formance has earned for Model 10's alone the Certificate of Merit awarded 
by the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry. Outstanding performance—rec- 
ognized by men determined to see grade 
crossing accidents eliminated — is the rea- 
son you find Model 10's wherever you go. 
U, S. Pat, Nos. 2.137 1967 2.362.710, 2.372.579. Pat'd in Conoda 6:27:39 


AUTOMATIC GRADE CROSSING SIGNALS 
PRODUCT OF 


WESTERN RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 


ole e VEG sa aich UGE Kem Veet aye) a2 


Y. Entered 
Conn., under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $6.00 for one year. U. Sq and Canada. Single copies. 50 
cents each. Vol. 126. No. 20. 
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“Union” Switch Stands safeguard facing point moves by 
providing these extra safety features in one mechanism: 


(1) A standard Jock rod which mechanically locks the 
switch in the normal position. 


(2) A self-contained circuit controller which checks 
that the switch is in the correct position and locked. 


(3) A separate point-detector rod operating the same 
circuit controller for continuously checking that 
the points remain in the proper position. 


“Union” T-20 and T-21 Switch Stands are identical 
except that the latter includes a built-in target-drive 
assembly. Write for bulletin 156 for complete details. 


“UNION” T-21 
Switch Stand 








Union Switcx & Sicnar Company 


SWISSVALE Ss PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 








NEXT WEEK: The 1949 Freight Progress issue of Railway 
Age. 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 








SPOTLIGHT ON ATLANTIC CITY: Next week also, from 
May 16 to 19, inclusive, at.Atlantic City, N. J., the Railway 
\ecounting Officers will hold their 55th annual meeting, with 
a number of railroad presidents also expected to be on hand 
as guests and observers. The time- and labor-saving, cost- 
reducing, and efficiency-increasing potentialities of modern 
mechanical accounting and bookkeeping machinery—much 
of which will be on display during the meeting—is sure 
to be a major topic of discussion. 





MODERN METHODS: In recognition of the accounting officers’ 
convention, we include in this issue several articles, all 
illustrated, of special interest to the men who prepare the 
statistical tools without which no management can suc- 
cessfully operate any company. In one, starting on page 
38, D. J. Spowart, superintendent of car service of the 
Western Pacific, tells how his ‘company uses tabulating 
equipment to prepare mechanically per diem reports, train- 
hour reports and other transportation statistics. A_ brief 
article on page: 41 describes methods employed by the 
Canadian National to reduce time, money and possibility of 
error in taking inventory. On pages 42-44, the Reading’s 
method of prorating freight revenues by machine is de- 
scribed by J. G. Wormick, auditor of revenues. And, be- 
ginning at page 55, there are illustrated descriptions of 
a whole series of new machines for various office uses. 





THE THREAT OF NATIONALIZATION: Nationalization 
of railroads is a real danger—but it can be averted by 
prompt and effective action, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States was told at Washington last week. 
Our News account of the meeting indicates that some of 
the speakers did some pretty plain talking—about business 
men, for example, who oppose “government in business” 
even as they pull political strings to obtain “free water- 
ways,” built at public expense, for their own personal 
benefit. 





NEW “COLUMBIAN”: Another fine new train—the Balti- 
more & Qhio’s all-coach Washington-Chicago “Columbian” 
—goes into service tomorrow. There’s a brief story about 
it in our News pages this week, with a more detailed 
description scheduled for publication in an early issue. 





71 PER CENT DISCOUNT: A 71 per cent discount looks like 
pretty good business for the recipient. But that’s exactly 
what an Interstate Commerce Commission examiner figures 
the railroads gave the government, through payment of 
war-time taxes on movement of some of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation’s war-time freight. For that reason, 
and also because the rates charged were not unreasonable 


anyway, he has recommended that the I.C.C. dismiss an 
R.F.C. demand for “reparations.” Details are given in the 
News section—which also reports that in the larger “repara- 
tions” cases, where billions instead of thousands of dollars 
are involved, the railroads have acquired two additional 
allies—the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Rail- 
road Security Owners Association. 





INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL INFLUENCES: The railroads’ rela- 
tively poor 1949 financial start, as measured by first quarter 
results, was due, our leading editorial declares, to the effect 
on the industry of both internal and external influences. 
Reasoning from that premise, the editorial goes on to point 
out what some of those influences were, and what factors 
may aid in overcoming them. 





LOOKING ‘EM OVER: New car inspection stations, of a 
highly efficient type, have been installed by the Union 
Pacific on the approach tracks to its classification yards 
at Pocatello, Idaho, and North Platte, Neb. The new facili- 
ties, which permit five-point inspection of moving cars, are 
described and illustrated in a feature article which begins 
on page 50. 





NEW PRESIDENT FOR BALDWIN: M. W. Smith, formerly 
executive vice-president, is the new president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. An outline of Mr. Smith’s business 
career appears on page 49. 





STILL GOOD CUSTOMERS: Considering differences in traffic 
volume, western storms, and other adverse factors, railroad 
purchasing figures for the first two months of 1949 have 
held up surprisingly well as compared with the same months 
of 1948. As shown on page 53, the over-all drop in total 
buying is due almost entirely to smaller equipment pur- 
chases, with orders for rail, ties and miscellaneous supplies 
all running ahead of a year ago. Another few months, in 
cidentally. may show a distinct change in the equipment 
picture, if recent orders for 21 Diesel-electric locomotive 
units, as reported in the week’s news, are a reliable “straw 
in the wind.” 





CONTROLLING PASSENGER COMFORT: Few things, prob- 
ably, contribute more to railroad passenger comfort than 
properly controlled interior car temperatures. On a lon* 
transcontinental run, such as the one from Chicago t 
Los Angeles, where a car may move in a few hours from 
mountain cold to sub-tropic desert heat, proper temperature 
control is a real problem. For that reason, our illustrated 
account (page 45) of a recent test, on that very run, of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Electronic Control System should 
be of equal interest to mechanical and passenger traffic 
officers. 


























































































NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING helps keep gondolas off the Bad 
Order Report, saves you money in floor repair and replacement sit 
costs. Check these points that show why NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING cuts floor maintenance costs and keeps cars where 
they belong—on the line, bringing in revenue. 




















Greater Strength—Channel design gives NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING higher strength, more resistance to dishing than 
steel plate floors. After months of grinding impacts from 
magnets, hot pig iron and the clamshell shown, the NAIL- 
ABLE STEEL FLOOR in a test car retained its over-all 
flatness and nailability, its suitability for blocked and 
skidded loads. 


No Nail Damage—Nails can’t rip or splinter NAIL- 
ABLE STEEL FLOORING, can’t damage it in any way. 
Held tighter than in wood, the proper size nails 
(20d or 30d in gondolas) are easily driven into the 
nailing grooves and can be readily removed. 





High Rust Resistance—NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR- 
ING is safer from rust because it’s made from 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel which has three to five 
times the corrosion resistance of plain carbon steel 
and more than twice that of copper-bearing steel. 


Combining nailability and strength, NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING does the job of both wood and 
conventional steel plate floors—and does each of 
them better. It saves money in operating as well 
as maintenance costs. When your next new car 
or rebuilding program comes up specify NAIL- 
ABLE STEEL FLOORING. 





NO TORN UP PLATES. This photograph shows gon- 
dola service at its roughest. Big clamshells like 
this ten-ton giant often tear rivet heads out of 
steel plate floors and rip up the cover plates. 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING cannot be torn up 
because it has no projecting rivet heads, no plate 
edges. 
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NAILABLE 


\ GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL FLOOR DIVISION « PENOBSCOT BUILDING + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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RAILWAYS EARNINGS MADE POOR START IN 1949 


The best test of how a company or industry is 
doing is, of course, its net operating income. The 
only statistics of the Class I railway group for 1949 
yet available are for the first quarter of the year. 
They show that the railways have made a very poor 
start this year. Net operating income of all Class I 
roads in the first quarter was $128,000,000. This 
compares with a first quarter average of over $188 
million in the decade 1921-1930, inclusive, when 
a dollar was worth twice as much as now, and with 
over $142 million in 1948. Railways in the Eastern 
district earned $5314 million in the first quarter of 
1949 as compared with an average of $81 million in 
1921-1930, and $33 million in 1948. Railways in 
the Southern district (including the Pocahontas 
region) earned $46,729,000 as compared with an 
average of $46 million in the decade 1921-1930, and 
almost $50 million in 1948. Railways in the Western 
district, owing largely to the terrible. winter storms, 
made only $28,420,000 as compared with an average 
of over $61 million in the decade 1921-1930 and 
almost $60 million in 1948. 


Internal Difficulties 


The poor results with which the railways started the 
year were due to internal and external influences both 
of which present very difficult problems to the man- 
agements. In fact, these problems are so many and 





difficult that only the success with which the man- 
agements have surmounted great difficulties and 
solved great problems during the war period and 
thus far during the postwar period justifies con- 
fidence that the industry will come safely through 
the period of readjustment for business in general 
and for the railways in particular in which we are 
now pretty far advanced. 

The chief internal difficulty presented to railway 
management is the terrific increase in costs that 
has occurred in the postwar period due to advances 
in wages of labor and prices of equipment and ma- 
terials. Other industries have suffered comparable 
increases in costs, but in most instances they have 
been able to offset or more than offset them by ad- 
vances in prices which exceed the advances in rates 
that the railways have been allowed to make. And 
the railways are facing another huge increase in 
their labor costs when the 40-hour week for non- 
operating employees goes into effect next fall. 

There are two apparent remedies for the situation 
presented—viz., an increase in the productivity per 
hour of employees and further advances in rates. 
An increase in productivity per hour could be ac- 
complished by harder and more efficient work per 
hour by employees, but is mainly dependent on im- 
provements in the equipment, tools and other facili- 
ties with which employees do their work. Such 
improvements can be effected only by large capital 


















expenditures; and since the war years the railways 
have been making, and are still making, the largest 
annual capital expenditures in their history. The 
size of these expenditures, measured in money, has 
been partly due to high costs of labor and materials, 
but even measured in quantities of equipment and 
other new and improved facilities acquired and in- 
stalled, the improvements made probably have been 
unprecedented. The capital invested has been de- 
rived partly from current net income, partly from 
cash and temporary cash investments accumulated 
during the war, and partly from the sale of equip- 
ment notes. How rapidly management has been con- 
verting working capital accumulated during the war 
into fixed capital is indicated by the fact that the 
total cash and temporary cash investments of the 
Class I roads declined from $2,873 million to $1,939 
million between January, 1945, and January, 1949 
—i.e., $934 million, or one-third. Obviously, this 
source of capital for improvements cannot be de- 
pended on much longer. 


Problems Externally Created 


Doubtless large amounts of equipment notes could 
still be sold; but efficiency in development and opera- 
tion requires that increase and improvement in 
equipment be accompanied by corresponding ex- 
pansion and improvement of tracks, yards and all 
permanent structures used in moving equipment. 
That is one serious trouble with the proposal of 
Colonel Johnson, the director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, that government finance ac- 
quisition of a large amount of equipment. What 
the railways most need is means of financing ex- 
pansion and improvement of the permanent struc- 
tures with which equipment must be moved. And 
there is presently no apparent solution of that 
problem of financing excepting an increase of net 
operating income. 

The external influences presenting problems of 
great difficulties to railway management are (1) 
government regulation of transportation and (2) 
government policy regarding taxation and _ trans- 
portation subsidies. There has been much less reason 
recently to complain about the Interstate Commerce 
~ Commission’s sloth in trying to readjust railway rates 
to costs than there was a few years ago; but recent 
results of the railways show that there is still need 
for more of such readjusting and it will become 
even more necessary when the 40-hour week for 
non-operating employees goes into effect. 

The railways are being hard hit by regulation by 
another government body—i.e., by the decision of 
the Federal Trade Commission outlawing basing 
point prices, the effects of which on the railways 
and other industries demand its reversal by con- 
gressional legislation. And the net deficit incurred 
by the western lines as a whole in January and 
February, which so adversely affected their net operat- 
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ing income in the first quarter, forcibly calls atten- 
tion to the effects of the discrimination practiced by 
government against the railways and in favor of all 
less important and less essential means of transporta- 
tion. The western lines incurred this deficit because 
they were obliged, at their own expense, to fight the 
terrible storms, snow and ice of last winter, while 
government, at the expense of the taxpayers, was 
fighting the storms, snow and ice, for the operators 
of commercial transportation by water, highway and 
air. In addition, while the railways are finding it 
necessary to advance their rates to offset increased 
costs of providing and maintaining their highways, 
they are having traffic and earnings that they need 
taken from them by operators of boats, buses, trucks 
and airplanes who are aided in undercutting rail- 
way rates both by the heavy taxation imposed by 
government on the roadway and tracks of the rail- 
ways, and by the provision by government of the 
corresponding facilities used by other carriers at 
less than cost or no cost at all to these other carriers. 

Railway managements have accomplished marvels 
in solving both the internal and the external problems 
with which their industry has been confronted in 
the past. They will need quite as much energy, 
ability, resourcefulness, and cooperation with each 
other and cooperation from their suppliers and cus- 
tomers as they have needed in the past to solve the 
problems with which they are now confronted. There 
is at present no reason to doubt that the needed 
energy, ability, resourcefulness and cooperation will 
be forthcoming, as heretofore, excepting that the 
nature, magnitude and difficulty of the problems 
presented do not seem to be understood by most 
business men and public men whose understanding 
of them is greatly needed. 





YARD LIMITS IN CT.C 


in some industrial switching areas in centralized 
traffic control territories, several railroads are im- 
proving safety and eliminating considerable delay to 
fast freight trains by abolishing yard limits, thereby 
“lifting” Rule 93 as applying to certain sections. 
This, for example, has been done on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco in the 4.5 mi. between East Tulsa, 
Okla., and Rice, formerly yard limit territory where 
several industrial spurs lead from the main track. 
This section of track lies within the centralized 
traffic control installed last year on'75 mi. of single- 
track main line between East Tulsa and Afton, 
Okla., which includes electric locks on the hand- 
throw switches leading to the spur tracks. While 
serving an industry between East Tulsa and Rice, 
switch engines must clear the main track, place the 
switch normal and lock it, in order for the dispatcher 
to clear signals for trains on the main track. 
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When main track signals are to be cleared, have 
been cleared, or when a train is occupying the main 
track between East Tulsa and the next power siding, 
an electric lock on any of the spur track switches 
cannot be released to permit a switch engine to enter 
the main track. Accordingly, the switch engine can- 
not, through carelessness, “bob out” suddenly on 
the main track as a through train approaches. There- 
fore, the C.T.C. system includes protection to prevent 
the type of accidents for which Rule 93 was written 
for territory where no such signal protection is in 
service. 

With this protection, the Frisco has removed the 
yard limit boards previously designating the East 
Tulsa-Rice section and, accordingly, Rule 93 does 
not apply in this territory. Now, second class trains, 
such as important through freights, pass through 
this section at maximum permissible speed—50 to 55 
m.p.h.—rather that at reduced speed prepared to 
stop short of train or obstruction. Also the work of 
switch engine crews is expedited and there is an 
overall improvement in safety. These are some of 
the indirect, but worthwhile, benefits of centralized 
traffic control. 





NON-SKID FOOTING 
NEEDED IN STOCK CARS 


There are 66 individual things, all of them bad, 
which can happen to live stock in shipment from 
grower to packer, according to the report of the 
chairman of the National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board, Dr. W. J. Embree, agricultural repre- 
sentative of the New York Central. These hazards, 
he said, cause an annual meat loss to the nation of 
$25 million, about half of which is caused by slip- 
pery floors in chutes and alleys, stock cars, and 
trucks. 

Just how much of this loss occurs in _ stock 
cars alone is unknown, but it undoubtedly reaches 
a substantial figure, judging by claim payments 
which railroads make to live-stock shippers each 
year. 

It has long been recognized that a permanent non- 
skid floor for stock cars would be a good investment, 
and many devices and materials have been tried— 
Dr. Embree has tried 28 of them. Sand bedding, 
supplemented with straw during the winter months, 
has continued to be the most satisfactory and wide- 
ly used because of its non-slip properties, and in 
spite of numerous disadvantages. 

In the first place, the time and cost involved in 
cleaning out old bedding and applying new con- 
stitutes an appreciable charge against every car of 
live stock shipped. Without the sand, cleaning would 
be greatly simplified. Some sand, carelessly selected, 
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becomes almost a silt when wet and actually pro- 
motes rather than prevents slippery conditions. 
Moreover, in other instances of neglect, fermented 
old winter bedding, in conjunction with extreme 
heat and animal exhaustion, has caused heavy losses 
in the shipment of such stock as fat hogs. 

As in most problems associated with the design 
and use of railway equipment, the question of eco- 
nomics is fundamental, and doubtless a satisfactory 
non-skid stock-car floor covering would have been 
developed long ago except for the necessity of 
making it economically, as well as mechanically, 
practicable. 

Some fairly substantial expenditures would 
seem to be justified, however, if the improvement 
makes a real dent in claim payments, possibly in- 
creases floor life, or proves self liquidating through 
reduction in stock-car bedding and cleaning costs. 

Stock-car floors are subject to exceptionally severe 
service conditions and, according to Dr. Embree’s 
report, often last only five to seven years, the re- 
newal cost being about $150 for one deck, or $300 
for a double-deck car. He cites promising results 
with a permanent non-slip material which can be 
applied to worn floors at about one half the cost 
of new floors, after which the floors will give an- 
other full period of service life. 

In tests of four cars equipped with this material 
and used continuously in live-stock service since last 
June, no sand bedding was used, summer or win- 
ter, and the car floors retained their non-slip prop- 
erties due to hard aggregate particles imbedded in 
softer matrix material which, as it wears, constantly 
brings new abrasive particles to the surface. Dr. 
Embree estimates that the application of this mate- 
rial to a double-deck stock car will pay for itself 
through savings in bedding cost, alone, while han- 
dling 50 loads. 





Railways must have freedom to meet the competition of 
waterways, highways, and airways, all of which are indi- 
rectly subsidized by their enjoyment of facilities provided 
at the cost of the government, and which contribute relatively 
little to the tax revenues of governments, either federal, pro- 
vincial or municipal. 

Rates made to meet such competition, provided they be 
no lower than is necessary to retain the traffic and provided 
they return to the railway something more than the out-of- 
pocket cost of the service, are of benefit to the general 
public as well as to the railroad because they make a con- 
tribution to the overhead expense which would otherwise 
have to be borne by the rest of the traffic of the country. 
On the other hand, to argue that because such rates are 
made to meet direct competition, rates must be reduced 
in other territories where no such competition is met, and 
which are reasonable rates for the movements involved, 
would be to invite immediate and overwhelming disaster to 
the railways. 

—George A. Walker, chairman, Canadian Pacific 
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Key-punch group cuts cards from wheel, interchange and junction reports. 
Punches retain repetitive information and automatically record it in cards 


Car Records on Tabulating Equipment 


Several printing tabulators are shown at work in the office of the superintendent of 
car service, turning out per diem reports and private line statements. At extreme 
left, cards have whisked through high speed sorters at the rate of 25,200 per hour 











other transportation 


Per diem reports, locomotive train-hour reports and many 


statistics are compiled by mechanical means 


By D. J. SPOWART 


Superintendent of Car Service, 


Western Pacific 
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to add another nine clerks to the staff we had at the 
time this system was inaugurated. Another important 
benefit has been our escape from penalty payments for 
failure to have per diem reports ready on time. 

These improvements have been accomplished through 
the use of Remington Rand punched-card (tabulating) 
equipment. From the start our reports were more com- 
plete, clear and accurate than when they were prepared 
manually. 

To do the job required it was necessary to place in 
service several manually operated card punches; a 
sorter which separates or groups the cards, according 
to needs, at a rate of 25.200 an hour; and a tabulator 
which prints, adds or subtracts as it goes along, at the 
rate of 6,000 complete lines (of up to 100 characters 
each) per hour. Supplementing these three basic ma- 
chines are the interpreters, summary punches and a 
reproducing punch which are used for automatic exten- 
sion of the basic tabulating machine functions. 

Using these machines, we prepare a daily car report. 
Since the W. P. uses the 1-to-24-hour numbering meth- 
od, it is a simple matter to trace, from this daily car 
record, the movement of any car coming on line at any 
point and at any hour, along with the tra‘n in which 
it moved, and the point and hour at which it left the 
line. So accurate is our new record that we never have 
te refer back to wheel, junction or interchange reports. 
Considerable clerical time is thus saved. 

As foreign-road cars come onto the W. P., inter- 
change reports show date, point and time received and 
whether loaded or empty. Cards are punched for each 
car and, after the daily car report is made, the cards 
go to file. As cars go through each junction point on 
the Western Pacific that information comes to San 
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Francisco and again cards are punched, to be used in 
preparing daily car reports. As the car leaves the line 
still another card is punched. Then at the end of the 
month summary cards are automatically made for each 
foreign car and the summaries are used to prepare per 
diem reports to car owners. For Western Pacific cars 
on foreign lines the system works the same way, except, 
of course, that interchange reports come from the 
foreign lines. Using the same procedure, the W. P. 
then ,produces a report of the activities of its cars off 
line, thus gaining quickly a check on the accuracy of 
the per diem report of foreign lines to us. 

The fact that unit and summary cards may be re- 
used for statistical purposes played an important part 
in our decision to use this equipment. These same 
factors make it possible to add other applications with- 
out over-burdening the tabulating department. 

In addition to using this equipment for handling car 
records, we have, for some time, been using it to make 
reports of gross and net ton-mileage, locomotive power 
and fuel reports, passenger car mileage, locomotive 
train-hours, locomotive ton-miles, and locomotive mile- 
age by principal, helper and light service. 





Railroad rates are still out of line as compared with charges 
for other products and services. Only when they are adjusted 
to proper levels, will we be able to make those large ad- 
vances in improvements and efficiency which, in turn, will 
substantially increase earning power. 

—M. W. Clement, president, Pennsylvania, in a message to 
P.R.R. stockholders 
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C.N.R. Has Cut Expense In Taking Inventory 


The stores department of the Canadian National 
has reduced its expense in taking inventory by more 
than $4,000 yearly. This saving has been made possible 
through the use of visible-type stock records—-instead 
of the old-type stock book—-and a camera which photo- 
graphs the pertinent portions of these records. In 
addition to these savings, this method is said to elimi- 
nate all chance of errors which used to occur when the 
transcription of inventory figures was made from stock 
book pages and work sheets to inventory recapitulation 
sheets. In addition, the record is said to be tamper 
proof. 

The stock records for 60 items can be carried on one 
panel of the type shown under the camera in Fig. 2. 
Panels are photographed at the rate of 12% per man- 
hour, which means that approximately 750 items can 
be transcribed to “recap” sheets in that time. A com- 
petent typist will transcribe about 120 per hour. The 
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man-hour savings are proportional. In addition, the 
taking of inventory is done in a much shorter time 
than before this system was established and _ final 
figures are available at an earlier date. 





Once verifying has been done whole panels of cards are taken 
to the camera where they are photographed three at a time as 
shown here. Every time the shutter snaps a record has been 
made of inventory for approximately 180 items. The cost of labor, 
chemicals and film is said to be about 19 cents per panel 


A section of one panel as photographed. Note verifications 
placed at bottom of each panel 
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Fig. 1. View of a portion of the 
machine room in the Auditor of 
Revenue’s department. Electric 
calculating punch is in left 
foreground 


By J. G. WORMICK 


Auditor of Revenues, Reading 


MACHINES PRORATE FREIGHT REVENUES 





Work more accurate and completed long before deadlines, with no 


overtime—Typing, checking and adding of abstracts eliminated 


l, the complicated 
work of prorating 
interline freight 
revenues between 
the various carriers, 
which on transcon- 
tinental trafic may 
involve division of 
revenues among .as 
many as ten lines, 
the Reading has 
made improvements 
that have eliminat- 
ed entirely the 
thousands of hours 
of overtime which 
formerly attended 
this monthly job. 
At the same time 
closing dates on the 
work have been moved up several days. 

These results have been accomplished through addi- 
tion of International Business Machines’ electric cal- 
culating punch—which mechanically performs the 





The Author 
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work of prorating—to the I.B.M. equipment we have 
had for a number of years. To date, complete mechani- 
zation has been possible only where two or three car- 
riers are involved, i.e., direct connections, the Reading, 
of course, being the terminating carrier. Where more 
than three carriers share the revenue on a haul some 
manual work is involved, but the calculating punch 
does much faster work than used to be done by comp- 
tometer operators. Thus, even this portion of our work 
has been speeded and made more economical. 


Abstracts for Direct Connections 


When the auditor of revenues receives waybills 
from Reading agents, with freight bills attached, those 
waybills are registered and coded for commodity. 
route, etc. From these documents accrual cards are 
punched. (See Fig. 2.) (This is the basic document 
from which, directly or indirectly, all others are pre- 
pared.) On a trip through the alphabetic printing 
machine the accrual cards prepare the accrual sheets 
(See Fig. 3), which are a summary of the waybills 
received from agents, with the total revealing the debit 
against the agent for one day. At the same time a 
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Fig. 2. This is the accrual card, the 
only document manually prepared 
prorating revenue for direct connec- 
tions 


Fig. 3. The accruil sheet 


Fig. 4. Master header card is a pre- 
punched card which has the percent- 
age of revenue due each participating 
carrier punched into it 


Fig. 5. All the information on the ab- 
stract of interline waybills received, is 
manually placed on the fo:m when 
the division of revenue is for more 
than 3 roads 
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daily total accrual summary card, which shows daily 
total charges against each agent, is prepared by the 
summary punch. (The work thus far really is the basic 
station accounting portion of the auditor of revenues’ 
work.) From this point on all documents are automati- 
cally prepared, if the proration involves no more than 
three roads, including the Reading. 

Once the accrual summary card and the accrual 
sheet are prepared, the accrual cards are run through 
a duplicating punch machine which produces a settle- 
ment card, i.e., a card which will be used in the actual 
breakdown of the revenues between no more than three 
roads. These settlement cards are automatically collated 
with a master header card (See Fig. 4) at the end 





of the month and then put through the electric calcu- 
lating punch which simultaneously computes and 
punches into the settlement cards the proportion of the 
revenue each railroad is to receive. (This latter is done 
at an average rate of 600 calculations per hour.) Then, 
in order to produce the abstract of interline waybills 
received ‘and the settlements summary card, these cards 
are run through an alphabetic printing machine which 
turns out the required documents. (Heretofore the 
abstracts were manually typed, checked and added.) 

The settlements summary card is used to print the 
recapitulation of abstracts of interline waybills received 
from stations, and at the same time as this “recap” is 
being made the summary punch produces a road sum- 
mary card. The summary for each carrier is balanced 
to the total from original accrual cards. Settlement 
summaries are then used to prepare the “recapitula- 
tion of intermediate road proportions,” and the sum 
of these intermediate recaps is balanced to the summary 
of abstracts of interline waybills received by the various 
Reading agents. 


Non-Direct Connections 


Where more than two railroads in addition to the 
Reading are concerned in the division of the revenue 
we have been forced to devise a somewhat different 
procedure, in which we utilize the Bridger card plan. 
Main road cards (origin and settling carriers on one 
card) are key punched from the abstracts (See Fig. 5), 
with all pertinent information including billing and 
settling road percentages. Intermediate line percentages 
and code only are punched into separate cards for each 
other participating carrier, while common information 
is automatically punched from the main road card. All 
cards then go through the electric calculating punch, 
which places on the main road card the Reading’s 
proportion and the billing line’s share, while on the 
cards for the intermediate carriers it punches the 
amount due to those lines. 

From this point on the procedure is the same as 
when making the breakdown for direct connections, 
except that proportions due each road are manually 
transferred to abstracts from the “recap” of abstracts 
of interline waybills received from stations. Experi- 
ments are under way to devise a means of handling all 
interline abstracts from tabulating cards in the same 
manner as is done for direct connections. 





After the way the railroads “came through” during the 
recent storm period when all other forms of transportation 
were practically out of business, it would seem that the 
public—meaning all of us—would quit bedeviling them. . . 

Too many people have come to look upon the railroads 
in recent years as supplemental transportation, to be used 
only when other forms are inconvenient or unsafe. 

They have been harassed by government, labor boards, 
high costs, high wages, scarce materials and all the other 
ills with which industry may be confronted. 

Railroads are operated, not by some mythical board in a 
metropolitan skyscraper, but by real men who work and 
live like the rest of us. They have the three-way job of 
providing service, trying to make a little money for the 
stockholders and meeting the wage and other demands of 
hundreds of thousands of employes. 
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How long can they last and how soon will “we, the people” 
be in the railroad business through government ownership? 
If they are forced to give up because of unseemly demands, 
the railroads will have to be nationalized, as England has 
done. 

And if government takes over the railroads, it will take 
over other forms of transportation and general business. 
Then where will taxes come from to support government? 

It might be well to “lay off” the railroads for a little 
while, at least, and allow them to recuperate from the tre- 
mendous losses they have sustained from storms and other 
unforeseen hazards. 

We might find ourselves in the railroad business and we 
don’t want to be—if we’re smart, that is. 


—Alliance, Neb., Times-Herald 
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TEST OF COACH TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


C. & N.W. coach in “Los Angeles Limited” demonstrates close temperature 


regulation and uniform space heating with electronic system of control 





a August, 1947, the Minneapolis-Honeywell Flectronic. 
Comfort Control system was installed on Chicago & 
Northwestern Coach No. 6133 in revenue service between 
Chicago and Minneapolis. On March 8, 1949, this ear 
was attached to the “Los Angeles Limited” of that road 
and the Union Pacific to test the performance of the 
temperature control system under the varying condi- 
tions of temperature and sun load encountered in a trip 
from Chicago to Los Angeles. The car left Chicago at 
12:01, C.S.T. March 8 and arrived at Los Angeles at 
3, C.S.T.* March 10. It was normal revenue service 
during the entire trip. The principal instrument used in 
this demonstration was a Brown multiple-point record- 


* For clarity as to duration, Central Standard Time was used throughout 
the test. 


ing thermometer, which rapidly measures and records 
temperatures at various points throughout the car. 

The comfort control system comprises the following 
features: 

1. Hot water instead of steam is contained in the 
radiators along the floor to permit moderate tempera- 
tures to be maintained at that level. A small motor- 
driven pump supplies positive circulation for even 
temperature distribution. A Prestone solution is used 
for freeze-up protection. 

2. A thermostat in a window on each side of the car 
measures the chilling effect of the cool walls and win- 
dows, and maintains the hot water in the radiators at a 
temperature which offsets these chilling effects. Both 
sides are completely independent of each other so that 
the same comfort level can be maintained even with the 
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Fig. 1. How the floor radiators respond to variations in outside temperature and to the effect of the sun on the side of the car 
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Fig. 2. The overhead system responds rapidly to a change in temperature setting 


sun shining brightly on one side and a cold wind blow- 
ing against the other. 

3. A third independent heating system in the car 
is the overhead warm-air circulating system. This sup- 
plies fresh air for ventilation purposes and provides a 
final adjustment for comfort conditions, since the temp- 
erature of the air supply is controlled by a thermostat 
located within the passenger space in the car. 

4. All steam valves are of the motor-driven, modu- 
lating type, which admit only the exact amount of steam 
necessary to produce comfort by replacing heat losses. 
The floor-heat valve meters steam to a heat exchanger 
which heats the circulating water, while the overhead 
valve meters steam to a coil which heats the circulating 
air before it is discharged into the car. 

5. The system employs electronic control which can 
sense temperature changes as small as one-tenth of one 
degree and adjust the heat supply to balance that change 
exactly. The thermostat is merely a coil of wire with 
no moving parts. Temperature changes are corrected 
before they affect car space by a thermostat located 
where it can measure outdoor air changes and make 
corrections in heat supply before those changes are 
reflected in the car temperature. 


Test Equipment 


The Brown Recorder measures 24 consecutive temp- 
eratures at various points inside and outside the car. 
Wires are run from the recorder to thermocouples at 
each of these points. The recorder can be set to print 
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automatically readings at all 24 points in succession 
continuously, or it can be set to print readings at only 
one point continuously. The automatic printing of 24 
points requires about one minute. The recorder also can 
be operated manually to indicate the temperature at any 
desired thermocouple location. 

The thermocouple locations are: 

1. Overhead discharge air 

2. Outdoor air intake 

3. Outdoor air right side 

4. Outdoor air left side 

5. Right side, top of seat 

6. Right side, bottom of seat 

7. Left side, top of seat 
8. Left side, bottom of seat 
9. Men’s lounge 

10. Women’s lounge 

11. Car thermostat, blower end 

12. Car thermostat, opposite end 

13. Window, right side 

14. Window, left side 

15. Floor radiator, right side 

16. Floor radiator, left side 

17. Right side, top of seat 

18. Right side, bottom of seat 

19. Left side, top of seat 

20. Left side, bottom of seat 

21. Men’s lounge 

22. Women’s lounge 

23. Car thermostat, blower end 

24. Steam supply pipe 

In addition to the Brown Recorder, several small, 
portable recording thermometers were located around 
the car to give continuous temperature records for single 
points. Mercury thermometers were used to give approx- 
imate spot checks on any desired points and to permit 
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Fig. 3. A reduction in floor radiator temperature compensates for sun effect to maintain nearly identical temperatures on both 


sides of the car 


continuous checking of the calibration of the Brown locations in sequence, except during short intervals when 
Recorder. it was recording a continuous record of a single point, 
The recorder was operated continuously during the and when readings were being taken for a log sheet by 
entire trip recording temperatures at all thermocouple manually impulsing the instrument from point to point. 
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Fig. 4. Location of the thermocouples and recorder cabinet in the car for testing the heat-control system 
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The manual readings were taken only to obtain a con- 
densed picture of conditions on the trip to be distributed 
to participating personnel. 


Summary of Results 


Temperatures were measured at heights from 6 in. to 
7 ft. above the floor, on both sides and both ends, and 
in the lounges. All were continuously within the comfort 
zone from 71 to 77 deg. established by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, and 
never was there a difference of more than 4 deg. between 
the highest and lowest temperatures in the car as long as 
trainline steam was available. With outdoor tempera- 
tures as low as 7 deg., the temperature of the overhead 
discharge air remained close to the car temperature. 
The floor radiator temperatures were stable, changing 
only when a change in window temperature indicated a 
need for more or less heat. The grill covering the floor 
radiators never became too hot to touch with the bare 
hand. A graph of the mean car temperature for the 
entire trip showed that the only measurable changes in 
car temperature occurred when the temperature setting 
was changed (as from “Day” to “Nite”) although out- 
door temperature varied from 7 deg. to 72 deg. 

On Fig. 1, the curves labeled “Window, Right” and 
“Window, Left” show the temperatures at the inside 
surface of the windows on each side of the car. In gen- 
eral they follow the trend of the outside air temperature, 
remaining 10 to 20 deg. above it, except when there is 
a bright sun shining, in which case the window tempera- 
ture on the sunny side can rise as much as 70 deg. 
above the outside air, as it did at 9:00 a.m., March 9. 
The left side was on the north, which may explain why 
it is generally a few degrees colder than the right, or 
south side. 

The window temperatures determine the temperatures 
of water in the floor radiators, shown as the upper two 
curves in Fig. 1. As the window temperature drops, the 
floor-radiator temperature on that side is raised a pro- 
portional amount to supply the additional heat neces- 
sary to prevent the walls and windows from having a 
chilling effect upon the passengers. At 9:00 a.m., March 
9, when the outside temperature was 7 deg. the bright 
sun had raised the left window temperature to 74 deg., 
causing the left floor radiator to drop to 87 deg. al- 
though the right floor radiator was still at 128 deg. 
During this time the band of car temperature neither 
rose, fell, nor widened. Immediately following this, the 
train changed direction, causing the sun to shine on the 
right side and causing a similar drop in that radiator 
while the left side returned to normal. 

The thermocouple in the men’s lounge was placed in 
a poor location where its temperature was affected 
mainly by the overhead discharge air. As a result this 
point read high during the “Nite” setting when a higher 
discharge air temperature is necessary to maintain the 
2-deg. higher car temperature. However, mercury ther- 
mometer readings and passenger surveys indicated that 
this room was also within the band on the chart and 
comfortable. The women’s lounge is shown to be within 
the band on both “Nite” and “Day” settings. 

After six hours of the test had elapsed, a survey 
among passengers and railroad personnel observing the 
demonstration seemed to indicate that the 74 deg. set- 
ting was slightly too low, so it was raised to 75% deg. 
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at 6:15 p.m., March 8. It was not touched again during 
the entire trip except for setting the master switch to 
“Day” and “Nite” positions. 

Fig. 2 shows the stability of temperature of the over- 
head discharge air that is made possible by a modulating 
value. The motor-driven valve admits heat continuously 
to the overhead coil, varying the amount of steam sup- 
plied only as heating-load changes occur, as indicated by 
the thermostat. The small changes in the first half of 
the discharge air curve are in response to slight load 
changes, caused by doors opening, wind changes, train 
speed, etc., although the total variation in discharge air 
temperature is less than five degrees. 

In Fig. 2, the rapid response of the overhead system 
is indicated by the nearly vertical portion of the dis- 
charge air temperature curve in the center of the chart; 
changing to the “Nite” setting upset conditions mo- 
mentarily by calling for a 2-deg. higher car temperature, 
so the overhead responded instantly by raising the temp- 
erature of the discharge air. As the car temperature be- 
gins to rise because of the warmer air being supplied, the 
discharge temperature begins to level off. Equilibrium 
was again reached at 11:37 p.m., when the “Nite” tem- 
perature was reached and the discharge was stable at 90 
deg. Sun effect was absent and the outdoor temperature 
was nearly constant, so there was very little change in 
window temperatures. Under these conditions the floor 
radiator temperatures were stable, varying not more 
than 3 deg. 

In Fig. 2 the discharge air is supplied at all times 
at temperatures close to those in the car. The discharge 
temperature on the “Day” setting is among or slightly 
below the car temperatures, while on the “Nite” setting 
it levels off about 13 deg. above the car temperatures. 

By supplying air at a temperature near that of the 
car, stratification, or the tendency of air to form a warm 
layer at the ceiling and a cold layer at the floor, is re- 
duced since there is very litthe difference in temperature 
between the incoming air and the air already in the car. 

Fig. 1 shows the floor-radiator temperatures never ex- 
ceeded 130 deg., although the outside temperature 
dropped as low as 7 deg. These moderate floor-radiator 
temperatures were adequate to prevent the floor from 
becoming uncomfortably cold, as shown by the lower 
boundary of the car temperature band which measures 
temperatures 6 in. above the floor, which remained in 
the comfort zone of 71 deg. to 77 deg. for daytime, and 
73 deg. to 79 deg. for night. 


Control Maintains Uniform Temperature 


Fig. 3 shows how uniform temperatures are main- 
tained on both sides of the car by means of the window- 
floor-radiator compensation. At 9:15 a.m. the right win- 
dow was at 37 deg., the righ floor radiator at 128 deg.. 
and the temperature at the seat top on that side was 76 
deg. On the opposite side of the car the window was at 
60 deg. due to sun effect, the floor radiator was at 96 
deg., and the seat top was at 77 deg., or a difference of 
only 1 deg. inside despite the differences in outdoor con- 
ditions on the two sides of the car. 

Continuing along Fig. 3, the sun effect changes from 
the left of the car to the right side because of a change 
in train direction, resulting in a drop in temperature of 
the right radiator and a rise in the left. Because of com- 
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pensation for sun effect, the seat top (or shoulder height) 
temperatures on both sides of the car remain within 1 
deg. of each other. 

The mean car temperature for the entire trip as rep- 
resented by the center of the band on Fig. 1 and 2 (ne- 
glecting “steam off” periods) had a total variation 
slightly less than 1 deg. on any single temperature set- 
ting. This stability is facilitated by an electronic thermo- 
stat which measures outdoor air temperatures and repo- 
sitions the steam valve when the outside temperature 
changes before that change is reflected in the car. 

The reduction in the tendencies toward drafts is in- 
dicated by Figs. 1 and 2, which show that the air 6 in. 
above the floor is no more than 3 or 4 deg. cooler than 
the temperature near the ceiling. Thus there is no ap- 
preciable moving layer of cold air along the floor to 
produce a chilling sensation about the feet and ankles. 

Operation of the system was entirely automatic, with 
no adjustments of any kind necessary after the initial 
raising of the temperature setting 144 deg. at Boone, 
which merely required the turning of a knob by a mem- 


ber of the train crew. The Waukesha a.c. compressor 
was running with half evaporator at the beginning and 
end of the trip. Change over from heating to cooling 
and vice versa was automatic, with no resultant change 
in car temperature. No failures or weaknesses of any 
kind were encountered on the trip. 

Periodically, during the trip, cards were passed out 
to all passengers in the car explaining briefly what was 
going on and providing space for the passengers to com- 
ment upon their comfort. The cards also provided a 
place for each passenger to check whether he was oc- 
cupying an aisle seat or a window seat. 

During the first six hours of the trip, when the tem- 
perature setting was 74 deg., the cards indicated that 
37 per cent of the passengers desired a slightly higher 
temperature, while 63 per cent replied that the tempera- 
ture was comfortable. As a result, the temperature set- 
ting was raised 114 deg. Cards received during the re- 
mainder of the trip indicated that 90 per cent of the 
passengers were comfortable, with only 10 per cent de- 
siring some slight change in temperature. 





M. W. Smith New President Of Baldwin 


Marvin W. Smith, executive vice-president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works since August 1, 1948, was 
elected president and chief executive officer on May 5. 
Mr. Smith was graduated from Texas Agricultural & 
Mechanical College in 1915 with a bachelor of science 
degree in electrical engineering, after which he joined 
the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. As a 
student engineer with 
that company he was 
selected by the late 
Benjamin G. Lamme, 
chief engineer of West- 
inghouse, for a special 
course of study in de- 
sign problems. 

From 1917 to 1930, 
Mr. Smith was instru- 
mental in the develop- 
ment of many im- 
portant power-generat- 
ing projects. He was 
appointed division en- 
Bachrach gineer in 1930 and was 

Marvin W. Smith in charge of the de- 
signing of many large 
generators such as those for Hoover and Norris 
Dams. Under his direction, Westinghouse developed 
the “umbrella” type of construction for large water- 
wheel generators, now wisely used in low speed hydo- 
power stations. He was named manager of engineering 
in 1936 and was elected vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering and research in 1939. Westinghouse awarded 
him the company’s order of merit, a medal and cita- 
tion, in 1938 for his outstanding services. 
On July 29, 1948, Mr. Smith left Westinghouse to 
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accept the executive vice-presidency of Baldwin (see 
Railway Age of August 21, 1948, page 68). Mr. Smith 
is a member of the boards of directors of Baldwin, the 
Midvale Company, the Flannery Bolt Company and the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) National Bank. 

Based on a business originally founded by M. W. 
Baldwin in 1831, the present Baldwin Locomotive Works 
was incorporated in Pennsylvania in June, 1911. One 
of the largest domestic manufacturers of locomotives, 
including steam, electric and Diesel-electric units, the 
firm also produces, among other things, hydraulic tur- 
bines, rolled steel wheels, testing equipment, bronze 
propeller wheels, steel springs, steel forgings, and cast- 
ings and ordnance materiel. Divisions and subsidiaries 
include the Eddystone division at Eddystone, Pa., where 
the company’s general offices are located; the Stand- 
ard Steel Works division at Burnham, Pa.; the Pelton 
Water Wheel Company, San Francisco, Cal.; and the 
Whitcomb Locomotive Company, Rochelle, Ill. For 
several years Baldwin has owned 383,425 shares, or 
63.9 percent, of the outstanding capital stock of the 
Midvale Company of Nicetown, Philadelphia, which 
produces various types of steel, including ordnance and 
armor plate. 

During 1948 Baldwin sold to Westinghouse 500,000 
shares of its authorized but unissued common stock 
for $15.11 a share (see Railway Age of August 7, 1948, 
page 43). As a result, according to the annual re- 
port for 1948, Baldwin acquired over $7,500,000 of 
added working capital. In addition the report added, 
“a strong interest has been created at Westinghouse 
to provide Baldwin with electrical equipment of suita- 
ble character at such times as may be necessary to 
satisfy Baldwin’s production schedules.” Baldwin’s 
1948 annual report was summarized in the Railway 
Age of April 9, page 70. 
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Special Pits’ Aid Freight Car Inspection 


Facilities on approach tracks of two classification 


yards on the Union Pacific permit all parts of moving 


equipment to be inspected from five enclosed positions 


The inspection station as seen from the upgrade side. 
the lean-to shelters for personnel at the ground level 





Dessstitins: inspection of moving freight cars—under- 
neath, on the sides and on the top——as they pass up 
the approach track to the crest of the incline is one 
of the latest techniques to be introduced at retarder 
classification yards. A pioneer in this practice is the 
Union Pacific, which has adopted it at the road’s new 
retarder yards at Pocatello, Idaho, and North Platte, 
Neb., the former having been completed late in 1947 
and the latter in the fall of 1948*. 


Five Positions at Each Station 


At both of these yards an inspection station was 
constructed on the approach track to the _ incline, 
providing enclosed positions where five men may in- 
spect the moving cars in complete safety and comfort. 


* The Pocatello yard was the subject of a feature article in Railway 
4ge of January 10, 1948, while ihe North Platte yard was described in 
the issue of October 30, 1948. 
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At each yard the approach track is carried on an 
embankment, and the inspection station embodies a 
concrete pit or passageway extending entirely through 
the fill. At the center of the passageway and between 
the rails is a position from which the undersides of the 
cars may be inspected as they pass overhead. 


Can Look in Either Direction 


On each side of the track and reached from the 
passageway is a pit in which a man may stand at a 
level convenient for viewing the sides of the wheels 
and trucks. These pits are each incorporated in the 
foundation for an enclosed shed which provides an- 
other inspection station at a level convenient for view- 
ing the car roofs, running boards, grab irons and brake 
wheels. A feature of each installation is the use of 13 
floodlights, carefully positioned to illuminate all parts 
of the cars covered by the inspection. Since the inspec- 
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The inspector under the track views undersides of cars through 
shatterproof glass 


tion stations at the two yards are substantially similar 
in design and construction, the remainder of this article 
will deal with the one built more recently—that at 
North Platte. 

The car inspector stationed in the pit between the 
rails is protected overhead by a welded steel hood 
incorporating two inclined panels or windows of shat- 
terproof glass, one facing in each direction. He sits 
in a swivel chair mounted on a steel column supported 
on the floor of the passageway. It is adjustable as to 
height in much the same manner as a barber’s chair. 
Normally this inspector faces in the direction from 
which the cars are coming, but if he should desire 
another look he merely twirls his chair and looks 
through the other window. 

Incorporated in the concrete work of the inspection 
pit between the rails are recesses downgrade and up- 
grade from the hood, in which floodlights are mounted, 
two in each recess. The floodlights in each pair are so 
positioned that the undersides of the cars are fully 
illuminated. 


Elevated Stations in Towers 


The visible portions of the side inspection pits also 
consist in each case of a steel-and-glass hood, with 
shatterproof glass windows on the inclined side facing 
the tracks and at both ends. On the track side of each 
of these hoods there are three panels, of which the 
middle one is so hinged at the top that it can be opened 
inward and hooked to the ceiling. Between each side 
pit and the near rail is an inclined mirror, facing up- 
ward, by means of which the inspector can detect 
flaws that would not otherwise be visible. This mirror 
is 2 ft. wide and 8 ft. long. Two floodlights are placed 


Interior of the inspection pit under the track. Swivel seat for 
inspector permits him to swing around for view in other directioa 


Inspector stationed at side of track can see undersides of cars 
reflected in inclined mirror 
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Section along transverse center-line of the inspection pit and 
through one of the towers 


at each of the hoods, one at each end, to illuminate the 
wheels, the car underframes and the brake rigging for 
the benefit of the inspectors in the side pits. 

The enclosed tower on each side of the track is 5 
ft. by 16 ft. in plan, the latter dimension being parallel 
with the track, and is about 20 ft. high. At a height 
of about 15 ft. above the base of rail is a sliding-sash 
window opening on the track side of each tower. Inside 
each tower at a height of 11 ft. is a wood platform, 
reached by an interior steel ladder, on which the 
inspector stands. These towers have frames of steel 
angles with welded joints, and the siding consists of 
eight-gage flat steel sheets, also with welded joints. 

To illuminate the roofs and sides of the cars there 
are two floodlights mounted on the front face of each 
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tower, one on each side of the window. These and all 
the other floodlights mentioned are Pyle-National 
lights, 10 in. in diameter. All are mounted and directed 
in pairs and are so focused that they do not interfere 
with the vision of any of the inspectors. Still another 
floodlight, a Goodrich Reflecto, is mounted on the up- 
grade corner of one of the towers. Its purpose is to 
give illumination for carding bad-order cars. For this 
reason the light has a. flat lens to illuminate a broad 
area. All the floodlights have 200-watt lamps. 

Adjacent to each of the inspection sheds on the up- 
grade side is a small lean-to with a door opening on 
the track side. The purpose of these buildings is to 
provide shelter from the weather for the foreman in 
charge or for the employee who tacks bad-order cards 
on the sides of cars. 


How Information Is Used 


When one of the inspectors sees a defect in a passing 
car he announces the fact to the foreman by means of 
a system of talk-back loud-speakers. If the foreman de- 
cides that the car should be switched to the repair 
tracks he notifies the retarder yardmaster, who changes 
the switch list and informs the tower operators accord- 
ingly. 

A short distance downgrade from the inspection 
station a device is provided between the rails to warn 
of any defective equipment hanging below standard 
clearance. If such equipment should strike this device 
flashing-light and buzzer signals are set off in the 
inspection pit beneath the track, warning the inspector 
to get out of the pit. A buzzer signal is also sounded 
in the retarder yardmaster’s tower. 

The inspection facilities at the Pocatello and North 
Platte yards were designed and constructed under the 
general supervision of W. C. Perkins, chief engineer 
of the Union Pacific. 


The elevated stations in the tow- 
ers command a view of car roofs, 
running boards, grab irons and 
brake wheels 
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Rail and Tie Purchases Up from Last Year 


Railroad buying of miscellaneous materials in the first two months exceeded 


1948 by 10 per cent; fuel off 15 per cent; equipment orders down sharply 


p urchases of materials, supplies and fuel, excluding 
equipment, by the Class I railroads during the first 
two months of 1949 were almost exactly equal to those 
of the first two months of last year. In 1948, through 
February, the railroads spent $345,594,000 in such 
purchases, while during the same period of the cur- 
rent year their expenditures for similar items are esti- 
mated at $346,009,000. Heavier buying of manufac- 
tured items accounted for the fact that purchases at- 
tained this level during 1949, because fuel purchases, 
through February, were about $22 million or 15 per 
cent below the same months of 1948. Some easing 
of the supply situation probably helps to account for 
the rise in purchases of manufactured products, while 
the drop in expenditures for fuel is due, no doubt, 
to a combination of factors, including the traffic de- 
cline, a relatively warm winter and the fact that the 
railroads have had a much larger stock of fuel on hand 
during the last few months of 1948 and early 1949. 
Inventories continued to rise in January, increasing 
by over $12 million in that month. This was in spite 


of a sizeable decline in fuel inventories and a slight drop 


in the value of scrap on hand. 


Equipment orders during February totaled $4,395,- 
000, including an estimated $1,395,000 for 332 freight 
cars and $3,000,000 for 30 passenger-train cars. There 


were no orders for locomotives. 










1949 RAILWAY PURCHASES* 



















Two Two 

Month Month 

Totals Totals 

February 1949 1948 

(000) (000) (000) 
Equipment** $ 4,395 $ 11,767 $128,319 
Rail 8,784 16,143 15,900 
Crossties 7,117 14,916 10,266 
Other Material 93,504 192,874 175,775 
Total from Manufacturers $113,800 $235,700 $330,260 
Fuel 57,000 122,076 143,653 
Grand Total $170,800 $357,776 $473,913 


* Subject to revision 
**Amount placed on order 









FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (Excl. Equip. & Fuel) 


Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Febs. (000) 


Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year 
1943 $57,277 +9] Jan. ‘48 $102,136 =a 1943 
1944 78,632 +39 Mar. ‘48 117,300 —7 1944 
1945 74,656 6] May ‘48 105,076 +4 1945 
1946 60,269 +82 July ‘48 110,457 — | 1946 
1947 88,748 25 Sept. ‘48 115,892 — 6 1947 
1948 99,905 +10 Nov. ‘48 117,367 —7 1948 
1949 109,405 Jan. ‘49 114,528 — 4 1949 
Feb. ‘49 109,405 


FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF RAIL 


Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Febs. (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. 
1943 4,340 > Te Jan. ‘48 
1944 6,264 + 40 Mar. ‘48 
1945 3, oon + 47 May ‘48 
1946 842 +1,043 July ‘48 
1947 7,030 + BD Sept. ‘48 
1948 8,353 -. 3 Nov. ‘48 
1949 8,784 Jan. ‘49 
Feb. ‘49 


FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES 


Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Febs. (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. 
1943 $4,530 Ey Jan. ‘48 
1944 6,675 + 7 Mar. ‘48 
1945 5,459 4-30 May ‘48 
1946 6,122 +16 July ’48 
1947 6,930 +3 Sept. ‘48 
1948 4,636 +54 Nov. ‘48 
1949 Tbe Jan. ‘49 
Feb. ‘49 


*Subject to revision 
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Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 


Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 





% Change Year 

$7,547 +-16 1943 
P 1944 
6,841 28 1945 
7,143 ae. 1946 
9,383 — 6 1947 
10,478 —l6 1948 
Ta +19 1949 


% Change Year 
$5,630 +26 1943 
5,868 FZ 1944 
6,137 +16 1945 
7,621 — 7 1946 
9,093 —22 1947 
8,426 —l6 1948 
7,199 —9 1949 


halk 


‘Two Month Totals ‘49 
and Other Years (C00) 


Amt. 
$115,125 
156,937 
152,616 
138,124 
185,710 
201,941 
223,933 


Two Month Totals ‘49 
and Other Years (C00) 


Amt. 
$9,151 
12,687 


Two Month Totals ‘49 
and Other Years (000) 

































% Change 
+95 


% Change 
sie. 


% Change 
+74 
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FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


Feb. 1, ‘49 36,408 


FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 


Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to 

Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1943 $56,587 +66 Jan. 1, ‘48 $92,300 +2 
1944 72,039 +31 Mar. 1, ‘48 98,843 —5 
1945 75,259 +25 May 1, ‘48 92,711 + 2 
1946 75,886 +25 July 1, ‘48 82,143 +15 
1947 88,293 + 7 Sept. 1, ‘48 78,309 +20 
1948 93,492 +1 Nov. 1, ‘48 79,343 +19 
1949 94,164 Jan. 1, ‘49 94,256 — 


Feb. 1, ‘49 94,164 


FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


. Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘48 and “49 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1943 $374,097 +67 Jan. 1,’48 $560,703 Az 
1944 387,899 +61 Mar. 1, 48 577,078 +9 
1945 440,353 +42 May 1, ‘48 603,972 + 4 
1946 439,184 +43 July 1, ‘48 610,025 aS 
1947 490,734 +28 Sept. 1, 48 611,861 cm 
1948 570,201 +10 Nov. 1, ‘48 615,06) +2 
1949 626,423 Jan. 1, ‘49 611,864 rae 


Feb. 1, ‘49 626,423 
*Subject to revision 
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Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb, ‘49 Compared to Two Month Totals ‘49 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) and Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Ant. % Change 
1945 $48,407 +93 Jan. ‘48 $ 88,959 +5 1943 $ 97,407 +98 
1944 65,693 +42 Mar. ‘48 102,610 — 9 1944 130,680 +48 
1945 63,245 +48 May ‘48 92,098 + 2 1945 129,854 +49 
1946 53,305 +75 July ‘48 95,693 —2 1946 120,249 +60 
1947 74,788 . +25 Sept. ‘48 97,416 — 4 1947 157,606 ~, £22 
1948 86,816 + 8 Nov. ‘48 98 463 —5 1948 15,015 +10 
1949 93,504 Jan. ‘49 99,370 — 6 1949 192,874 
Feb. ‘49 93,504 
FEBRUARY* PURCHASES OF FUEL 
Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to Two Month Totals ‘49 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) and Other Years (000) 
Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1943 $41,542 +37 Jan. ‘48 $73,468 —22 1943 $ 81,425 30 
1944 50,041 +14 Mar. ‘48 68,932 —I7 1944 100,382 +22 
1945 43, 349 +3] May ‘48 72,968 —22 1945 91,175 +34 
1946 49 345 +16 July ‘48 68,011 —1l6 1946 100,657 +2] 
1947 55,651 +2 Sept. ‘48 69,743 —I8 1947 115,253 + 6 
1948 70,185 +19 Nov. ‘48 68,225 —I6 1948 143,653 —15 
1949 57,000 Jan. ‘49 65,076 —|2 1949 122,076 
Feb. ‘49 57,000 
FEBRUARY* TOTAL PURCHASES (Excl. Equip.) 
Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to Two Month Totals ‘49 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) and Other Years (000) 
Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Ant. % Change 
1942 $ 98,819 +68 Jan. ‘48 $175,604 —5 1943 $196,550 +76 
1944 128,673 +29 Mar. ‘48 186,232 —I] 1944 257,319 +34 
1945 118,015 +4] May ‘48 178,044 — 1945 243,785 +42 
1946 109,614 +52 July ‘48 178,468 — 7 1946 238;781 +45 
1947 1443 +16 Sept. ‘48 185,635 —10 1947 301,963 +15 
1948 169,990 —2 Nov. ‘48 185,592 —10 1948 345,594 _— 
1949 166,405 Jan. ‘49 179,604 — 7 1949 346,009 
Feb. ‘49 166,405 
FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF RAIL FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF SCRAP 
Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘48 and “49 (000) Other Febs. (000) Other Months ’48 and ‘49 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1943 $19,583 +86 Jan. 1,'48 $32,924 +11 1943 $10,408 +80 Jan. 1, 48 $13,225 +42 
1944 24,331 +50 Mar. 1, ‘48 37,341 — 2 1944 9937 +89 Mar. 1, ‘48 16,409 +14 
1945 25,149 +45 May 1, ‘48 31,91] +14 1945 10,021 +87 May 1, ‘48 16,217 +15 
1946 22,439 +62 July 1, ‘48 30,837 +18 1946 11,677 +60 July 1, ‘48 14,210 “32 
1947 31,447 +16 Sept. 1, 48 32,212 +13 1947 11,929 +57 Sept. 1, 48 15,927 +18 
1948 36,120 +1 Nov. 1, ‘48 30,916 +17 1948 13,336 +40 Nov. 1, ‘48 15,210 +23 
1949 36,408 Jan. 1, “49 33,243 +10 1949 18,735 Jan. 1, ‘49 18,849 — | 


Feb. 1. 49 —-18,735 


FEBRUARY* INVENTORIES OF FUEL 


Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to 
Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 


1943 $43,654 +110 Jan. 1, 48 $66,388 +38 
1944 49,056 + 87 Mar. 1, ‘48 65,071 +4] 
1945 56,398 + 63 May 1, ‘48 62,094 +48 


1946 55,613 + 65 July 1, ‘48 83,946 +9 
1947 51,164 + 79 Sept. 1, ‘48 91850 — 
1948 66,727 + 38 Nov. 1, 48 94982 —3 
1949 91,831 Jan. 1,49 96900 —5 


Feb. 1, ‘49 91.831 


FEBRUARY* TOTAL INVENTORIES 


Feb. ‘49 Compared to Feb. ‘49 Compared to 

Other Febs. (000) Other Months ‘48 and ‘49 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
1943 $504,329 +72 Jan. 1, ‘48 $765,540 +13 
1944 543,262 +60 Mar. 1, ‘48 794,742 +9 
1945 607,180 +43 May 1, ‘48 806,905 + 8 
1946 604,799 +43 July 1, ‘48 821,161 + 6 
1947 673,567 +29 Sept. 1, ‘48 830,159 = Be) 
1948 719,876 +11 Nov. 1, “48 835,512 + 4 
1949 867,561 Jan. 1, “49 855,112 +] 


Feb. 1, ‘49 867,561 
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IMPROVED VISIBLE 
ACCOUNTING METHOD 


Improvements in its car accounting 
system have been announced by the 
Transportation Systems Department of 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth ave., 
New York 10. This system still uses as 
the basic tool the Kardex visible records, 
with the new Record Dexigraph doing 
the work of transcription for per diem 
reports. 

Heretofore, in keeping track of foreign 
cars, this system used the principle of 
daily posting to cards the first two or 
three digits of a car number, the last 
three digits already showing on typed in- 
serts which had been placed under the 
visible margin. (When making up per 
diem reports, total days each foreign car 
was on line and the amount of per diem 
earned are posted on slips which also are 
placed in the visible margin.) Under the 
old system, clerks merely posted the first 
two or three digits of the number to the 
record. 

Under the present system, it is 
the first three (or four) digits which are 
shown (typed) on the inserts in the 
visible margin and the last two which 
are posted by the clerk. (The first three 
or four digits correspond to classes of 
equipment held by various foreign roads. 
This new method of posting makes pos- 
sible elimination of many sortings, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer.) 

Also shown in the visible margin is the 
range of numbers to be handled on any 
one card. Thus, under “beginning” num- 
ber might be 1461 and under “final” 
no. would be, for example, 00/20. The 
record for one year of any three cars 
having common first three or four digits 
can be posted to one card. The new 










New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 


method thus makes possible the posting 
of car records, for any road, in numerical 
order, so that when the panels are photo- 
graphed, after per diem days are figured 
and extensions made, and the report is 
made to the owning road, that railroad 
can quickly check its record against per 
diem reports. Numerical sequences by 
roads also have the advantage, it is said, 
of permitting quicker reference to the 
record of any one car than did the older 
plan. Another advantage is faster posting, 
said to be secured through eliminating 
the necessity for clerks to set up books 
and make transfer records. Also provided 
for in this new method is a means where- 
by short receipts, bad orders and claims 
may be posted by the use of a Graph-\- 
Matic signal. 

Taking care of the records for home 
road cars also has been improved. 
Through the use of summary slips, which 
are inserted under the visible margin of 
the Kardex, it is now possible to record 
with one picture the number of days each 
car was on each foreign line. (See Fig. 
oe) 





IMPROVED 
PHOTOCOPY CAMERA 


Copying versatility, ease of operation 
and complete mobility to permit point 
of use operation are among the advan- 
tages claimed for the new high-speed 
photocopy camera recently announced by 
the Photo Records Division of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth ave., New 
York 10. Mounted on casters, this unit 
can be rolled from one department to 


Fig. 1. Per diem 
report made up 
with visible rec- 
ords and Dexi- 
graph 


Fig. 2. Record of 
home - road _ cars 
showing days each 
home-line car was 
on each foreign 
line 


Sunt. Car Service 
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another as needed. Since this unit plugs 
in to any standard 110 volt electrical 
outlet, no special wiring of any kind is 
needed. 

Called the “Record Dexigraph,” this 








machine can copy any record up to 9%4 
in. by 14 in. at original size or at any of 
five reductions down to 50 per cent of 
original size. Larger records up to 14 in. 
by 17 in. can be copied at various small- 
er sizes. With the average operator, pro- 
duction with this machine is said to be 
300 exposures or 150 fully processed cop- 
ies per hour. 
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ELECTRONIC 
CALCULATING PUNCH 


An electronic calculating punch, made 
by International Business Machines, 590 
Madison ave., New York 22, was recently 
introduced. The machine has basic ca- 
pacity for an 8-digit multiplicand and a 
5-digit multiplier, to obtain a 13-digit 
product. Calculations involving larger 
factors are performed by repeated use of 
the basic capacity in the same run. In 
division a basic 13 digits may be di- 
vided by 8 digits, to obtain a 5-position 
quotient. Speed of these calculations is 
reportedly much faster than has been 
possible heretofore. 





PORT ABLE 
BOOKKEEPER 


A new portable posting and figuring 
machine which can be used for prob- 
lems of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division, in addition to post- 
ing of accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, general ledger, payroll and other 
records, has been announced recently by 
Underwood Corporation, 1 Park ave., 
New York 16. In all work that: it does 
this machine automatically prints a com- 
plete record and a proof to permit check- 
ing of all figures. 

The machine is built for all forms in 
standard business use. There are 14 dis- 
tinct automatic operations, including 
printing of dates and descriptive sym- 
bols, tabulation, subtraction, printing of 
debit and credit balances and paper feed. 
The operator has only to enter the de- 
sired figures and the machine does the 
rest, regardless of the posting applica- 
tion, the manufacturer states. The key- 
board is the ten-key natural sequence 


type. 





TWIN PUNCH 
MACHINES 


International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 590 Madison avenue, New York 
22, has introduced two new punch card 
accounting machines, one a_card-con- 
trolled tape punch and the other a tape- 
controlled card punch. With these ma- 
chines cards may be punched in one lo- 
cation for use as original records for the 
preparation of reports, for example, 
while through the medium of a paper 
tape, a duplicate set of cards may be 
prepared in an entirely different location. 
Thus a central office can obtain dupli- 
cate records from branches without the 
latter forwarding the actual cards. 
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The branch office, using the card-con- 
trolled tape punch, prepares the tape for 
the main office and mails it in. At the 
central headquarters the tape-controlled 
card punch is used to interpret the tape 
and punch the information into cards. It 
is also possible with the same machines 
to send the information between two 
points by commercial wire service, an 
operation which is performed automatic- 
ally and at high speed. 





AUTOMATIC 
DISK RESURFACER 


SoundScriber Corp., 146 Munson st., 
New Haven 4, Conn., recently brought 
out the SoundEraser, described as a 
completely automatic device which erases 
the recordings from the plastic Vinylite 
discs which are used to record along with 
its SoundScriber dictation machine. 
Within less than a minute, it is said, it 
completely removes the impression of a 
conversation in a bath of heat and infra- 
red rays. The operator merely places the 
disk on a spindle and presses a button; 
the machine does the rest. The company 
states that each disk can be “erased” 25 
or more times. The capacity of the ma- 
chine is reported to be more than 800 
disks in an eight-hour day. 





ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 
WITH DUAL FEED 


A new electric typewriter which can 
be equipped with dual feed has just been 
announced by Remington Rand, Inc., 315 
Fourth ave., New York 10. This new 
machine has manifold dial control which 
is said to permit the operator to make 
multiple copies with no added effort on 
his part. The carriage is standard and 
will handle paper up to 13 in. wide. 

All character keys are located in stand- 
ard fashion on the keyboard while some 
of the control keys are grouped on a con- 
trol panel. However, the tabulator, car- 
riage return, shift keys, shift lock and 
back spacer are on the keyboard. 

In order to facilitate cleaning and re 
pair of the machine, an easy way to re- 
move top plate and platen has been pro- 
vided, so that the operator can perform 
these operations daily with little trouble, 
the manufacturer states. 

This machine is provided in two mo- 
dels, one fitted with a single pin feed 
device for continuous operation while the 
other is equipped with the General 
Register Company’s dual eject feeding 
device to handle two different sized 
forms. 
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PORTABLE TELEVISION 
FOR INDUSTRY 


“Vericon,” a three-unit television ar- 
rangement, was announced recently by 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth ave., 
New York 10. Designed for use in indus- 
try, this system provides the somewhat 


remote observer with the opportunity to 
see either the person to whom he is talk- 
ing on an intercommunication system or 
to observe a demonstration being carried 
on in some other locality. Activities as 
far away as 4,000 ft. can be observed by 
this means. 

One of the three units is the camera, 
which can be operated by anyone, it is 
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said, following a reading of the instruc- 
tions. 

The second is the pulse power unit, 
which generates the power necessary to 
activate the Vericon system. Power sup- 
ply for this unit is obtained by plugging 
in any 110 volt, 60 cycle current supply. 
Third in this array is the master control 
monitor and viewer, with a 42-sq. in. 
screen. Master controls for remotely 
operating the camera are recessed in its 
face. 

This unit, too, is reported to be 
easy for the average person to operate. A 
fourth unit, an extension viewer, is avail- 
able, so that others in different locations 
can see everything visible to the person 
operating the master unit. 


RECORDAK 
FILM READER 


A new motor-driven microfilm read- 
er, with constant focus at three speeds 
and variable magnification of 24 to 35 
diameters, has been announced by Re- 
cordak Corporation, subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N. Y. This “Recordak Transcription 
Reader” is made for organizations which 
refer to 16mm. film records frequently, 
but the manufacturer will make available 
accessory parts for converting the reader 
to accommodate 35mm. film. 

The three speeds are available in both 
forward and reverse motions. Top speed 
of 400 ft. per min. is employed for lo- 








cating the general position of an image 
quickly and for fast rewinding. Slow 
speeds of one-half foot to 10 feet per 
minute are for identifying particular 
documents. These speeds can be adjust- 
ed, by a rheostat. A turret top screen 
(see illustration) can be rotated 360 
deg. so that it can be seen from any 
position. 

By means of a prism, controlled by a 
knob on the front of the cabinet drawer. 
film images can be turned quickly to an 
upright position on the screen, regardless 
of their position on the film. A scanning 
device centers images on the screen so 
that the full width of the film can be 
viewed at maximum magnification. 

The lamp house in the reader drawer 
is cooled by a fan which is said to as- 
sure a minimum of heat radiation. A 
high wattage lamp can be used, increas- 
ing illumination on the screen and sharp- 
er contrast of images. 








One of the three new models of wire re- 
corders, produced recently by the Peirce 
Wire Recorder Corporation, Evanston, Ill. 
Voices are recorded on wire cartridges, and 
a “discriminating” microphone is said to 
pick up only the voice of the person dictat- 
ing. Magnetic erasing is used to correct any 
errors during dictation. The model pictured 
here is the “Dictater.” There is also a trans- 
criber and a machine combining the two 





BRUNING 
WHITEPRINTER 


Recently announced by the Charles 
Bruning Company, Chicago, is the Volu- 
matic Model 93 Whiteprinter, for large 
volume duplicating work. This machine 
produces direct positive prints (black 
lines on white or tinted stocks) directly 
from original drawings or documents 
without intermediate steps, at speeds up 
to 105 sq. ft. per min., the manufacturer 
states. The process is said to be odor- 
less, so the printer can be operated in 
plant or office without ventilating ducts. 

Built into this machine is a constant 
voltage transformer which compensates 
for fluctuations between 190 and 250 
volts in public power lines, thus assuring 
uniform prints at all times. 
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Nationalization of Roads 
Viewed as Real Threat 


But U.S.C. of C. speakers 
also see ways of averting it 


Nationalization of railroads in this 
country is seriously threatened, but it 
can be averted if prompt and effective 
action is taken to halt the germination 
of conditions which will make it inevit- 
able, Fairman R. Dick, of Dick & Merle- 
Smith, and Sidney L. Miller, professor 
of transportation at the University of 
Pittsburgh, said last week at the trans- 
portation session held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in 
Washington, D. C. The remedial action 
suggested by Mr. Dick called for a more 
liberal rate policy on the part of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, while 
Mr. Miller, after referring to “the judg- 
ment of many thoughtful men” who be- 
lieve that the railroads “have begun to 
price themselves out of the transporta- 
tion market,” called for an ending of 
subsidized competition, a “thorough over- 
hauling” of railway wage procedures, and 
more freedom for railroads to operate 
other forms of transport. 

Meanwhile, Senator Johnson, Demo- 
crat of Colorado, said that the Senate 
committee on interstate and _ foreign 
commerce, of which he is chairman, has 
the “constant aim” of seeing that the ob- 
jectives of the national transportation 
policy are carried out. That, the Sena- 
tor continued, is the purpose of the trans- 
portation investigations being pursued by 
the committee. Hearings have thus far 
been held only in connection with the 
committee’s investigation of air transpor- 
tation; but it has authority also to in- 
vestigate all other forms of transport. 

‘Can Congress Cure Transportation 
Ills?” was the title of Senator Johnson’s 
address, and his general answer to the 
question was that “Congress cannot, of 
course, cure all transportation ills, but it 
can prescribe a little preventive medi- 
cine.” He also expressed his hope and 
“sincere belief” that “with the coopera- 
tion of shippers, labor and management. 
the Congress will evolve a way to make 
Our transportation industries effective 
agencies in the public interest.” The ad- 
dresses of Messrs. Dick and Miller, and 
ano'her by Andrew H. Brown, transpor- 
lation commissioner of the Cleveland 
(Gnio) Chamber of Commerce, were part 
ot 2 panel discussion of “How Serious 
ts “ae Threat of Transport Nationaliza- 
Hoi?” Presiding at the session was the 
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chairman of the chamber’s Transporta- 
tion and Communication Department 
Committee—Evans Nash, president of 
the Yellow Transit Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Investor Plays “Most Important” Part 


Identifying his role in the proceedings 
as one calling for a discussion of “the 
part the investor plays in the survival of 
private enterprise in transportation,” Mr. 
Dick limited his remarks to “the most 
important section of transportation—the 
railroads.” He suggested that the inves- 
tor may play the “most important” part 
in the “life or death of private enter- 
prise” in the railroads, because the suc- 
cessful functioning of private enterprise 
“requires a constant flow of new money 
for modernization.” Today, he added, the 
investor will not supply new money to 
the railroads, and thus “the battle to 
preserve our railroads in private owner- 
ship and operation is the battle to per- 
suade the investor to furnish the neces- 
sary funds.” 

Mr. Dick finds that investors are 
“avoiding the railroad industry and 
choosing other industries” because the 
railroads “earn only 3% per cent while 
other industries earn over twice as much, 
in many instances three or four times as 
much.” He did not undertake to say pre- 
cisely what the “earning requirement” of 
the railroad industry is, but he noted that 
the Bell telephone system “had to earn 
approximately 7 per‘cent” to satisfy the 
requirements of investors. “And I doubt 
if the railroads can satisfy them for a 
lesser amount,” Mr. Dick added. 


1.C.C. “Hits Target’ of 3.6 Per Cent Return 


He went on to register his “dissent” 
from the view that competition is a bar- 
rier to doubling railroad earnings 
through increases in rates. He is “con- 
vinced” it is not competition that has 
“held down railroad earnings to 3.6 per 
cent for the last quarter century.” It is 
his view that earnings have been on that 
level “because regulation has enforced 
rates that produce this return,” which 
has been an I.C.C. “target,” hit for 28 
years “with an accuracy that surpassed 
controlled precision artillery fire.” 

“I can prove this mathematically,” Mr. 
Dick said. “And the most accurate string 
of four shots in the entire period was in 
the last four years when the railroads 
were offered more traffic then they could 
carry. It might also interest you to know 
that the commission hit its target of 3.6 
per cent with greater accuracy than the 
Bell system hit its target of 6.42 per 
cent. | scored the match, and the com- 
mission won by a score of 121 to 119. I 






repeat, therefore, that the railroads have 
earned 3.6 per cent because that has been 
the target of the commission. I assert 
that they can hit 7 percent if the com- 
mission aims at that target. And I fur- 
ther predict that you will not entrust 
your savings to the railroads until they 
do hit this target and you are convinced 
that they will continue to do so.” 

In suggesting that solution of the rail- 
road problem lies along lines other than 
the rate-increase approach, Mr. Miller 
conceded that “a measure of criticism” 
does lie against the I.C.C. for its “too 
little and too late” actions of the past; 
but he went on to commend the commis- 
sion for its “current realism,” as_ re- 
flected in the prompt handling of recent 
general rate cases. “And,” he continued, 
“the railway problem must be solved in 
the present and future, not in the past. 
.. . | am firmly convinced that, were all 
regulatory restraints upon rates removed 
today, net railway operating income could 
be increased little, if at all; rather. | be- 
lieve that, with the elimination of re- 
straints, that net might well be reduced 
materially by the appearance upon a 
broad scale of cutthroat competition.” 

Mr. Miller recognized the railroads’ 
problem of meeting increases in costs, 
and it was in that connection that he 
suggested an overhauling of wage pro- 
cedures. He would do this “to the end 
that all unreasonable burdens be lifted 
from the shipper, for he ‘pays and 
pays.’” And there is “no question” in his 
mind “but that equal justice demands 
that the burden of social security taxes 
be equalized as among competitors” in 
the transport field—be it accomplished 
by lowering the tax on the railroads or 
raising it on other agencies. 


Miller Hits Subsidies 


On the matter of subsidized competi- 
tion, Mr. Miller noted that continuance 
of subsidies to air lines is defended as 
aid to an “infant industry,” and as nec- 
essary because of the “military value” of 
air transportation. He then asked: “But 
when does an infant ‘grow up’—and what 
is the comparative military value of air 
lines, railways, highway operations?” 
And he proceeded to chide business 
leaders for their advocacy of government 
expenditures on waterways. “One of the 
major mysteries of life,” he said, “is how 
. .. local chambers of commerce can, on 
the one hand, speak as ardent champions 
of private enterprise and bitter oppon- 
ents of ‘government in business,’ yet, on 
the other hand, plead for the expenditure 
of . . . public funds to construct a ‘free 
waterway for their benefit—even more, 
advocate the expenditure of millions to 
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rehabilitate a near-defunct Federal Barge 
Lines.” 

As to subsidies to motor transporta- 
tion, Mr. Miller was aware, as he put it, 
of the “violent insistence of commercial 
highway interests” that they “pay their 
way and more.” At the same time, he ex- 
pressed his own belief that “no impartial 
student” can study the record and “still 
accept that assertion.” 

Summing up on the subsidy matter, he 
suggested it could be said with truth 
that “private enterprise in the field of 
transport cannot endure, a subsidy given 
to one portion but denied to another.” 
And that proposition raised in his mind 
these questions: “Shall we subsidize the 
entire field—and., do we, how strong is 
the argument to continue a system of 
private ownership and operation? Or, 
again, is it too logical, too reasonable, to 
withdraw the subsidy from all—to ask 
that those who use facilities provided at 
public cost shall make an adequate pay- 
ment for such use?” 

In arguing that the railroads should 
have greater freedom to operate in other 
fields of transport, Mr. Miller had in 
mind liberalization of the Panama Canal 
Act which “bars almost wholly railway 
ownership of boat lines”; the provision 
of the Interstate Commerce Act which 
“hampers seriously the integration of rail 
and highway operations under common 
ownership”; and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s policy, “without basis in statute,” 
which is “an absolute barrier against con- 
trol of any air operations by a surface 
carrier.” Mr. Miller explained that he 
was “no advocate of extensive integra- 
tion under single ownership,” but he 
favors “most emphatically the removal 
of all barriers to integration when such 
integration has been clearly shown to 
be in the public interest.” To him, the 
“public interest is of vastly greater signi- 
ficance than protection of particular cor- 
porate entities in the fields of highway, 
water, air,” and he is “convinced that the 
railways, for example, could utilize the 
motor truck to public advantage in ways 
not now permitted, both to improve serv- 
ice and reduce costs.” 


Reparations Would Be “Major Disaster” 


Meanwhile, Mr. Miller had warned 
that nationalization of the railroads might 
result from some “major financial disas- 
ter” of the kind which “impends” in the 
so-called reparations complaints whereby 
the government is seeking large awards 
on the basis of allegations that it was 
overcharged by the railroads on its ship- 
ments of various commodities during 
World War II. The amounts claimed by 
the government “will exceed $2 billion 
and may total $3 billion,” Mr. Miller 
said, adding that if the government 
should win the cases, the railroads 
“would stand face to face with disas- 
ter.” 

It was Mr. Miller’s general finding, as 
stated at the outset of his address, that, 
if nationalization comes, “we will not 
have chosen it; rather, we will have 
blundered into a position that makes na- 
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tionalization inescapable.” He also ex- 
pressed his view that any program of 
nationalization will not stop with the rail- 
roads, but “is quite certain to sweep the 
entire field.” 

Senator Johnson opened his address 
with an appraisal of the general econo- 
mic situation, which he found one in 
which “most products and services have 
priced themselves out of the market,” and 
“disaster” is “only being delayed” by 
the country’s expenditures under the 
Marshall Plan and the national defense 
program. The senator found this situation 
related to the transportation industry 
because he said that industry, being a 
service industry, would be among “the 
first to feel the pinch and bear the fruits 





John Barbuto Rides Again— 
On $250,000 Lobby Kitty 


John Barbuto, Trenton, N. J.’s, intrepid 
truck operator, who, as reported in the 
Railway Age of April 9, recently won the 
distinction of carrying the largest truck 
overload ever recorded in Pennsylvania— 
132,000 Ib. on a truck registered for 45,000 
—is at it again. But John is obviously slip- 
ping. This time, according to the Harris- 
burg, Pa., Evening News, he only had 85,000 
Ib. on his little 45,000-Ib. truck. And what's 
more, he got nicked for two fines, totaling 
$80, at North Huntingdon, the second one 
for attempting to resume his trip after dis- 
obeying police orders to unload his excess 
weight. 

Moreover, John better look to his laurels. 
He has rivals—James Krony, of McKees 
Rocks, who was toting 88,240 Ib. of steel 
on one truck, and Earl Miller, of Notting- 
ham, who was found to be carrying 92,560 
Ib. 

The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Associa- 
tion is reported to have declined comment 
on these violations of the state’s truck 
weight law, but the April 25 issue of 
Transport Topics, official weekly publica- 
tion of American Trucking Associations, re- 
ported the formation of the “Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Educational League,” with a 
$250,000 budget, “to ascertain the views on 
highway transport progress of all candi- 
dates for public office and to spearhead 
opposition to those who would hamper or 
obstruct the proper use of the state’s high- 
ways.” W. W. Ward, of Altoona, and James 
P. Clarke, of Philadelphia, were listed as 
co-chairman of the league. 

The same issue of Transport Topics, 
commenting editorially on the league’s for- 
mation, says bluntly: “The first move will 
be to ascertain the highway transport views 
held by all candidates for public office and 
to spearhead opposition to those who would 
obstruct proper use of highways. Legislators 
and prospective office-holders understand 
such action. They know it means votes for 
or against them.” 

When the railroads try to present their 
views on such matters, Transport Topics 
calls it “lobbying.” 





of economic disturbance.” He then noted 
the importance of transportation to the 
economic life of the nation, and referred 
briefly, to the development of federal 
regulatory policy in the transport field. 
Next came his assurance that the Senate 
committee which he heads is determined 
to do what it can to see that the de- 
clared national policy is carried out. 


Committee Wants to Be Helpful 


In the investigations which it has 
launched, the committee will not “‘in- 
dulge in witch hunts,” or “make a nuis- 
ance of itself,” Senator Johnson said. 
“We are,” he added, “going about these 
vital investigations with the solid objec- 
tive ever before us of being constructive- 
ly helpful. But we are very serious and 
will not tolerate obstruction of any kind; 
if we find evil, we will expose it.” 

Referring specifically to the investiga- 
tion of air transportation, which is al- 
ready under way, the senator said that 
the Bureau of the Budget had calculated 
that “the out-of-pocket contribution 
American taxpayers are currently making 
annually to civil aviation is $300 mil- 
lion.” He went on to point out that this 
“sizable sum” goes to an industry with a 
total capitalization of “but $700 million,” 
which is “insisting upon more generous 
subsidies.” The committee “is determined 
to find out what justification there may be 
for these urgent demands.” 

The senator also referred to the Mari- 
time Commission’s recent grant of $42 
million toward the construction of a $70- 
million “super-liner,” and to the fact 
that Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, has been “pleading about the pre- 
carious shortage of freight cars from a 
national defense standpoint.” A railroad 
executive, so the senator said, recently 
asked him if it would not seem fair to ex- 
clude from taxable income the excess 
cost, above depreciation, of new units of 
railroad equipment. “Can anyone,” the 
senator continued, “tell me why not 
when we spend billions of tax dollars on 
airports, highways, and barge lines?” 

Turning again to the expenditures on 
the defense program, Senator Johnson 
expressed his opposition to the present 
level of such outlays. “However,” he 
continued, “if only half our defense pro- 
gram is warranted, how dare we neglect 
transportation?” He paid tribute to the 
performance of transportation industry in 
World War II, and expressed his view 
that “at least 50 per cent of the money 
we spend on our military machine should 
go for transportation.” 

Because the transportation industry is 
one of those with “vital defense aspects,” 
Congress cannot “sit idly by” and _ per- 
mit it to “disintegrate,” the senator said. 
At the same time, he added, the solution 
of current transportation problems “is not 
the responsibility of Congress alone, and 
Congress must be wise enough to realize 
it.” Thus it is his view that private man- 
agement “must be given. a, full oppor- 
tunity to bring forth the answers”; that 
Congress and the regulatory agencies 
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“must guide and assist, not direct and 
hinder.” 


“Intelligent Self-Interest” of Shippers 


Transportation Commissioner Brown 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
finds the threat of transport nationaliza- 
tion “very serious indeed,” but he ex- 
pressed his belief it can be held off if 
‘the four groups which have a “duty to do 
something” proceed in accordance with 
the national interest. The groups Mr. 
Brown had in mind are the regulatory 
agencies, Congress, the carriers, and the 
shippers. 

He suggested that the regulatory agen- 
cies “observe the limits of the powers 
granted them by Congress,” and spend 
less time “in mapping new areas for the 
exercise of regulatory powers.” As for 
Congress, Mr. Brown said it “should view 
every effort toward strengthening the 
power or broadening the jurisdiction of 
any governmental agency with an ex- 
tremely jaundiced eye”; and that it 
“should regularly survey the results” of 
the regulatory laws it enacts. 

As to the carriers, “the most import- 
ant element is that of attitude,” Mr. 
Brown said. “We face a curious para- 
dox,” he continued. “On the one hand 
carrier management complains bitterly 
that it is restricted to the point of im- 
potency and on the other it rushes to the 
boards or commissions with its troubles.” 
Meanwhile, the shippers, as Mr. Brown 
put it, “must come to the realization 
that they have a direct stake in the 
successful maintenance of private com- 
petitive operation of our transportation 
agencies.” He explained that “by this I 
do not mean that they should take the 
position which we have all heard called 
‘statesmanlike’—that is to say that they 
must agree with the carriers whenever 
they seek increases in rates.” What he 
meant was that shippers “should not at 
once froth at the month when increases 
are proposed”; they “must study each 
situation and base their conclusion on 
what is fair and just, which is another 
way of saying they should follow the 
trend of intelligent self-interest.” 


Eastern Roads Defend 
Proposed Rate Pact 


Urge 1.C.C. to approve 
Bulwinkle-Act agreement 


Hearings in connection with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s consid- 
‘ration of the rate-procedures agreement 
proposed for commission approval by 
astern railroads got under way in Wash- 
mgton, D. C., on May 11 before Com- 
missioner Rogers and Examiner Burton 
Fuller. The proceeding is docketed as 
‘ection 5a Application No. 3, the pro- 
posed agreement having been filed under 
that section of the Interstate Commerce 
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Act which was added last year by the 
Bulwinkle-Reed Act. 

In addition to those of interested rail- 
roads, appearances entered include those 
of the Department of Justice, the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, and the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion. The latter two are supporting in- 
terveners while the Justice Department 
is opposed to commission approval of 
the pact. The department did not indi- 
cate at the opening session of the hear- 
ing whether it would follow in this case 
the course it adopted at the recent hear- 
ing on the agreement proposed by car- 
rier members of the Western Traffic. As- 
sociation. There its attorneys neither 
cross-examined railroad witnesses nor in- 
troduced any evidence of their own (see 
Railway Age of April 16, page 79). 

When a copy of the eastern applica- 
tion and proposed agreement was offered 
as an exhibit at the present hearing’s 
opening session, the Justice Department 
attorneys registered their objection to 
the consideration as evidence of what 
they called “self-serving” material in the 
application. Commissioner Rogers stated 
that the exhibit would be received and 
marked for identification, and that a 
ruling on its admissibility as evidence 
would be deferred until after the cross- 
examination was completed. 

The first railroad witness in support 
of the agreement was John J. Fitzpatrick, 
chairman of the Traffic Executive Asso- 
ciation—Eastern Territory. He made a 
comprehensive statement, explaining and 
defending the proposed agreement and 
its specific provisions. The “basic pur- 
pose” of the pact, he said, is to enable 
the carrier parties thereto “to establish 
and maintain traffic matters in compli- 
ance with law and in furtherance of the 
national transportation policy.” The pro- 
posed organization and procedures, he 
explained, “are the same in principle” 
as those which have been in effect for 
years; but they have been modified in 
the agreement “in the interest of uni- 
formity and with a view to simplifying 
and streamlining to the utmost.” 

Dealing with those provisions of the 
agreement which are designed to accord 
individual carriers .the right to take in- 
dependent action, Mr. Fitzpatrick re- 
plied at some length to the Justice De- 
partment’s contention that “free and un- 
restrained right to take independent ac- 
tion” is not accorded by such provisions. 
He called such a contention “contrary 
to the plain text of the agreement,” and 
one which comes down to a claim that 
“clear language is without meaning.” He 
also cited instances of independent ac- 
tions taken by railroads in the past 
“under this language of the agreement.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was followed in turn 
by H. W. Von Willer, vice-president of 
the Erie, and Fred Carpi, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania; and several other 
traffic executives were scheduled to testi- 
fy at subsequent sessions of the hearing. 
Summing up his presentation, Mr. Von 
Willer said that the interests of both 
carriers and shippers “are best served 





through the medium of rate committees,” 
because rate conferences are “the con- 
necting link between our transportation 
system and its users.” 

“The termination of the work and 
functions of the committees provided 
for by the present agreement would in- 
evitably result in chaotic conditions,” Mr. 
Von Willer also said. “We would, as'a 
practical matter, be denied access to 
the basic facts which we must have if 
we are to comply with our legal duty 
to establish and maintain rates which 
are reasonable and free from discrim- 
ination. Our shippers would be cut off 
from the protection which the present 
machinery affords to them and would 
be subjected to discrimination and prej- 
udice. The stability of the railroad in- 
dustry would be threatened contrary to 
the public interest.” 

Mr. Carpi, in his summation, said that 
a full appreciation of the advantages of 
the conference method of rate construc- 
tion could be had only in conjunction 
with an understanding of the “ramifica- 
tions of free enterprise in this country.” 
He had in mind the fact that the nation 
is a “vast” one, with “tremendous nat- 
ural resources” and an “enormous capaci- 
ty for consumption of all types of goods.” 

“To meet the necessities of this vast, 
varied and widespread flow of commerce,” 
he continued, “it is important that the 
railroads be in a position to provide prop- 
er freight rates promptly. In doing so 
they have both the legal and moral ob- 
ligation to consider the rights of all 
concerned. The railroads could not pos- 
sibly respond fully and promptly to these 
obligations without the conference pro- 
cedure which has been developed by the 
process of trial and error. It is unrealistic 
to believe that the necessities of com- 
merce could be fully and satisfactorily 
met by dealing with our patrons at arm’s 
length, which would result if the con- 
ference procedure was abolished and the 
shippers had to file formal complaints 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to obtain needed rate adjustments.” 


Taxes Gave U.S. Big 
Freight Rate Discount 


Report on R.F.C. reparations 
claim shows 71 per cent offset 


How railroad payments of income and 
excess-profits taxes returned to the fed- 
eral government a substantial part of 
the money it paid in freight charges 
during World War II has been pointed 
out by Examiner Howard Hosmer of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s staff. 
Mr. Hosmer discussed the matter in a 
proposed report in which he recom- 
mended that the commission dismiss a 
complaint wherein the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is seeking repara- 
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tions totaling approximately $148,279 on 
the basis of allegations that the rates 
it paid on shipments of tin ore and 
ccncentrates from New York and other 
eastern points to Texas City, Tex., were 
“unjust and unreasonable.” 

The examiner’s comment on the in- 
come and excess-profits tax phase, which 
he called “somewhat novel,” aroused 
- considerable interest because the same 
issue has been raised with respect to 
the so-called reparations cases—the 17 
pending complaints whereby the govern- 
ment is seeking recovery of amounts. 
the total of which has been estimated 
at from $2 billion to $3 billion. While 
Mr. Hosmer would -have the commission 
find that the rates assailed by the R.F.C. 
were just and reasonable as measured 
by standards in the Interstate Commerce 
Act. he went into the tax matter to 
point out that there could be no full 
recoupment by the railroads. “Any 
amount recovered from defendants as 
reparations,” he explained, “would affect 
the amount of their net income for tax 
purposes in the year of payment, but 
in all probability the resulting tax sav- 
ing would be far less than the taxes 
paid during the reparations period.” 
Taxes Paid on Claimed Money 

Evidence submitted in the case by the 
railroads included calculations of the in- 
come and excess-profits taxes paid on 
the amount of reparations claimed with 
respect to 10 of the 771 carload ship- 
ments involved in the complaint. The 
calculations showed that the reparations 
claimed totaled $1,867.30, and that the 
income and excess profits taxes paid 
en that amount of revenue at the time 
of the shipments amounted to $1,327.49, 
or 71.1 per cent. The railroads, as Mr. 
Hosmer summarized their position, argued 
“that they would be equitably entitled 
to a set-off of this amount against any 
award of reparations on the 10 carloads.” 
The examiner agreed, calling the argu- 
ment “in accord with simple principles 
of justice.” 

“In the instant case,” he continued, 
“it is impossible to see how in good 
conscience the government could defend 
its retention of taxes heretofore levied by 
it on revenue which it now asks to be 
restored to it as an aggrieved shipper. 
except perhaps on some punitive theory 
which would be unjustifiable upon the 
facts shown here.” 

The proceeding is docketed as No. 
29945, and the shipments involved in the 
complaint moved to the tin smelter built 
at Texas City in 1940 by the Metal Re- 
serve Company, which was a subsidiary 
of the R.F.C. The location of the plant 
contemplated that it would be served 
principally by water transportation, but 
“exigencies due to the war” shifted the 
business to rail routes out of New York, 
Glen Cove (Long Island), N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk, 
Va. 

This was early in 1942, and the rail- 
roads published a commodity rate of 
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$1.09 per 100 lb. from New York to 
Texas City. In the absence of this, the 
applicable class rate would have been 
$1.78 per 100 lb. The $1.09 rate was 
also published from Philadelphia, while 
$1.05 was published from Baltimore and 
Norfolk, and $1.12 from Glen Cove. The 
771 shipments moved during the period 
between January 22, 1943, and December 
10, 1946, and 752 of them moved from 
New York. 


Basis of R. F. C. Contention 


The $1.09 rate from New York was 
made up of a basic rate of $1.03, plus 
the Ex Parte 148 increase of 6 per 
cent. The latter was not removed when 
the Ex Parte 148 increases generally 
were suspended in May, 1943, by order 
of the commission, the carriers there 
relying on that provision of the sus- 
pension order which exempted rates that 
had been reduced “below reasonable 
levels as a real concession to the gov- 
ernment.” 

The R.F.C.’s claims are based on a 
contention that the rate from New York 
should have been 90 cents subject to 
an Ex Parte 148 increase of 5 cents “in 
the periods when the latter was in effect.” 
This figure, Mr. Hosmer explained, “ap- 
proximates what complainant regards as 
the rate applicable to a shipment of tin 
concentrates from Texas City to New 
York—if such there had ever been— 
namely 89.3 cents.” Such a rate would 
have been composed of the aggregate 
of intermediate rates to and from Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

In recommending that the commission 
dismiss the complaint, the examiner 
noted, among other things, that the 
assailed rates represented only 2.67 per 
cent of the value of the tin ore at 
destination. He went on to say that the 
corresponding percentage for all traffic 
in 1946 was 5.46 per cent; and for 
products of mines as a whole it was 
23.13 per cent. Comparisons made by the 
R.F.C. with other rates “fall short of 
proving that the assailed rates were too 
high,” Mr. Hosmer also found. He cal- 
culated that the average revenue per 
car-mile under the assailed rates was 50 
cents, while the average per ton-mile 
was 10.2 mills. 


Board Makes Report 
in R. E. A. Wage Case 


Recommends 40-hour week 
and raise of 7 cents 


Settlement of the Railway Express 
agency's 40-hour-week and wage case on 
the basis of the railroads’ recent agree- 
ment with their non-operating employees 
has been recommended by the emergency 
board. which President Truman _ap- 
pointed to investigate the dispute. Thus 
the R.E.A. employees, who are repre- 





sented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, would get a 40-hour week effec- 
tive September 1, and a 7-cents-per-hour 
wage increase retroactive to October 1, 
1948; and their requests for an addition. 
al wage increase, an earlier effective date 
for the 40-hour week in New York, more 
liberal paid vacation arrangements, and 
other rules changes would be denied. 
The report was submitted to President 
Truman on May 6 by members of the 
board, who are Chairman David L. Cole 
of Paterson, N. J., Aaron Horvitz of New 
York, and Leverett Edwards of Oklahoma 
City. The board was created by the Presi- 
dent on April 9, about a month after the 
dispute had brought “slow-downs” and 
“sit-down strikes” to R.E.A.’s New York 
terminals. The board’s report referred to 
these maneuvers only as “a situation,” 
adding that the outcome was that on 
March 8 the Express Agency “abolished 
all jobs in New York, declared an em. 
bargo and shut down its local operations 
there.” This continued until April 14, 
when the board “succeeded after two 
days of mediation in persuading the par- 
ties to enter into an agreement under 
which work was resumed on April 18.” 
The 40-hour week recommended in the 
report would involve maintenance of the 
present 44-hour basis of pay, and would 
thus bring another increase of 10 per 
cent in hourly rates. Because the non- 
operating railroad employees now have 
a 48-hour week, the conversion in their 
case will increase their hourly rates 20 
per cent in addition to the 7-cent in- 
crease. The brotherhood had urged that 


‘conversion in the case of the R.E.A. em- 


ployees be accomplished by adding an- 
other hourly increase of 7% cents (which 
would be in addition to the 7 cents) to 
the 10 per cent to compensate them “for 
a disparity in the increases enjoyed by 
the railroad employees over the express 
people since 1940, arising out of the fact 
that in the express industry the 44-hour 
week has been in effect since that year.” 
The board rejected that contention be- 
cause it “clearly goes beyond” the non- 
operating agreement and is “contrary to 
the theory that when a work week is 
shortened prior earnings should be pre- 
served”. The report added that “recap- 
ture of amounts necessary to reestablish 
relative earnings positions of former 
years does not seem to the board to be 
appropriate in this proceeding.” 


Vacation Proposals Rejected 

The demand for more liberal vacation 
arrangements was rejected on_ similar 
grounds, i.e., it was not considered by 
the board to be “in line with the main 
purpose of this proceeding,” which is “to 
have the changes in working conditions 
of the express employees conform to 
those made in the railroad industry.” The 
demand was for paid vacations of 8 
working days after 1 year of service, 10 
days after 2 years, and 15 days after 3 
years. Present arrangements call for 1 
week after a year of service and 2 wees 
after 5 years. 

The brotherhood’s demand for 11 
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earlier effective date for the 40-hour 
week in New York was based on the fact 
that R.E.A. vehicle employees there, who 
are represented by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, have had a 
40-hour week since March, 1948. All 
other employees in New York, as the 
board put it, “have been resentful be- 
cause of the discrimination.” It sum- 
marized R.E.A.’s position on the matter 
as one “contending that if an earlier ef- 
fective date is used in New York the re- 
actions and disturbances in other places 
will be serious, and that to discriminate 
in favor of New York would amount to 
rewarding New York employees for their 
breach of the agreement in March when 
the company alleges it was compelled to 
discontinue operations in New York for 
a period of some five weeks.” Also noted 
was the recent agreement between R.E.A. 
and the teamsters’ union, under which 
that union’s members outside New York 
will not get the 40-hour week until Sep- 
tember 1. 

In summing up on this matter, the 
board called the problem presented a 
“perplexing one.” But, “on balancing all 
the factors,” it concluded that “it would 
be unwise to deviate from the pattern 
of the Chicago [non-operating em- 
ployee] agreement and from the estab- 
lished national pattern always followed 
in the past for the sake of gaining [at 
New York] at most two months’ advan- 
tage over all other express and railway 
non-operating employees.” 

Earlier in its report, the board had 
laid the basis for its adherence to the 
“non-op” pattern. It said that R.E.A. “is 
generally regarded as the express de- 
partment of the railroad industry,” and 
that the practice of treating R.E.A. em- 
ployees as non-operating railway em- 
ployees is “firmly entrenched.” Thus the 
report’s recommendations as to rules re- 
visions necessary to implement the 40- 
hour week called for the incorporation 
into R.E.A.-B. of R.C. agreements of va- 
rious provisions of the “non-op” agree- 
ment. 


“Substantial” Cost Involved 


The board conceded that the 40-hour 
week could not be installed by R.E.A. 
without “substantial” cost. “The board is 
aware, however,” the report added, “that 
the agency is in financial effect a joint 
facility or arm of the railroad industry 
and that there are other branches of the 
industry which, standing alone, are also 
unprofitable.” Earlier it had said that the 
transition “unfortunately is being made 
at a time when the Agency’s volume of 
business is sharply declining and if it 
were not for the traditional and direct 
tie-up with the railroad industry some 
so‘tening devices might be sought.” At 
the same time, this declining-revenue 
Situation was also a factor in the board’s 
de cision to reject demands going beyond 
the proceeding’s “major purpose” to es- 
tablish “the railroad type of 40-hour 
week in the express industry.” 

\s for the adjustment of hours of 
ionthly-rate R.E.A. positions in train 
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The Pennsylvania has announced the purchase of 10 additional rotating reservation boards 
from the Wassell Organization, Inc., of Westport, Conn., for installation in Pennsylvania 
Station, New York. The devices, known as “Wassell units” after their inventor, F. Lloyd 
Wassell, will be of an improved type similar to the one (above), which has been in experi- 
mental service at the station since the first of the year. Their installation, with special 
telephone equipment, is expected to cost about $90,000. Instant visualization of accommo- 
dations available on 54 passenger cars for 90 days ahead can be provided on each of the 
new nine-cylinder machines, compared with a capacity of 45 cars for 90 days on the earlier 
three-cylinder reservation boards. The new units occupy a floor space 8 ft. in diameter, 
compared with the 11'%2 ft. needed for the earlier units and require only 7 instead of 8 
distribution clerks apiece when operating at full capacity. The 10 new sets of “Wassell 
units” will supplement the two now in use at Pennsylvania Station, one of these being of the 


new type and one of the older 





service and over-the-road truck service, 
the board recommended that the work 
month be fixed at 170 hours, with over- 
time at pro-rata rates for work above 170 
hours up to 190 hours and time and one- 
half for all hours worked above 190. Em- 
ployees in these positions now have a 
work month of 190 hours with pro-rata 
overtime thereafter up to 204 hours and 
then time and one-half. 

Another matter dealt with in the re- 
port was the rule covering so-called short- 
hour employees. These are hired for 
peak-load periods, but their number ave- 
raged only 872 for the country as a 
whole in 1948. The brotherhood is seek- 
ing to cancel the rule so that such em- 
ployees will come under the general 
day’s-pay guarantee rule. The board cal- 
culated that only 1.3 per cent of R.E.A.’s 
1948 employees were in the short-hour 
group. It favored the union proposal, set- 
ting out its view as follows: “In the pro- 
cess of regularizing the hours of employ- 
ment in the express industry it seems ap- 
propriate under all the circumstances to 
give favorable consideration to the re- 
quest of the organization that this trifling 
group of employees be placed on the 
same basic day as that which the other 
99 per cent have. It will create a burden 
of very little consequence to the 
Agency.” 





“Toss Out Horse-and-Buggy 
Statutes,” Urges Barriger 


The time has come when the “archaic” 
Interstate Commerce Act should be re- 
vamped so that railroad freight rates can 
be made more flexible, and, if necessary, 
be reduced to attract more traffic, John 
W. Barriger, president of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, declared in an 
interview published in the Boston 
(Mass.) Post on April 26. The article 
quoted the Monon president as saying 
that the rail carriers could do a much 
better job for the people of the United 
States if the present cumbersome rate 
procedures, which are a throwback to 
“horse-and-buggy” days in railroading, 
could be “tossed out the window.” 

Mr. Barriger pointed out that, before 
the era of regulation, the roads handled 
anything they could get that would pro- 
duce an operating profit. The railroads 
today should be granted similiar freedom 
to set up rate structures designed to “at- 
tract business and not to repel it,” he 
added. “Too many rates in rail tariff 
schedules seem to be there for the pur- 
pose of making freight move by their 
competitors.” 

‘He told the Boston Post that “if the 
railroads were permitted to have flexible 
procedures which recognized the present 
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commercial ‘facts of life’ in merchandis- 
ing transportation, there is no freight 
that now moves more than 150 mi. by 
truck that the railroads could not afford 
to carry and would not carry.” He em- 
phasized that no criticism of the com- 
mission, per se, was implied, but asserted 
that the regulatory body has no alterna- 
tive but to carry out laws reflecting the 
thinking of the “gay nineties” when the 
railroads were real monopolies. 

The newspaper article continued, in 
part: “Citing the fact that industry- 
owned truck lines . . . and contract car- 
riers have been diverting a sizeable share 
of freight from the rail carriers, Mr. Bar- 
riger commented that ‘a law originally 
made to protect the public now princi- 
pally serves to protect railway competi- 
tors against railway competition. The 
I. C. C. Act has become an umbrella to 
shield competing transportation agencies 
and give them a field day.’” 

When asked whether he thought a re- 
vamping of the transportation law would 
have the effect of cutting railroad freight 
rates, the Monon chief replied: “The 
end-product of the combination of the 
factors I have discussed keeps traffic off 
the American railroads. This increases 
were not hampered in their ability to 
their unit cost of doing business. If they 
compete with trucks and waterways for 
traffic, the railroads would obtain a much 
larger volume of business. This would 
enable them to operate more efficiently. 
Improved earning power would then be 
obtainable with lower rate levels than 
are possible under present conditions.” 


Manchester, N. H., Stages 
Historic Locomotive Exhibit 


Locomotive-building in Manchester is 
the subject of a current exhibit at the 
Manchester, N. H., Historic Association. 
Early lithographs, photographs, design- 
ers’ original drawings, and other rail- 
road material illustrate the story of 
Manchester’s two concerns that made 
locomotives for more than 50 years and 
produced over 2,000 for railroads all over 
America in the 19th century. 

The exhibit, open free every afternoon 
except Monday, will continue through 
September. 


B. & O. Introduces 
New “Columbian” 


The Baltimore & Ohio on May 5 in- 
troduced its new “Columbian,” as the 
“first strata-dome train built for any 
eastern railroad.” Scheduled for daily 
operation in each direction between 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago, trains 
bearing the “Columbian” name _ were 
christened on the 5th in those two 
cities. 

Miss Drucie Snyder, daughter of John 
W. Snyder, secretary of the treasury, was 
sponsor for the Washington train at 
Union Station, while Miss Barbara Cun- 
ningham, daughter of James D. Cunning- 
ham, B.&O. director, was sponsor of the 
Chicago train at Grand Central Station 
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The Baltimore & Ohio's new “Columbians” will begin service at regular coach fares between 


Washington and Chicago on May 15 





The “Columbian’s” strata-domes, available to all passengers at no extra charge, are 
equipped with a speedometer, an altimeter, a barometer and a clock 





in that City. At both ceremonies a bottle 
of water from the Potomac river and 
Lake Michigan was broken over the 
rear end of the train. 

The Washington ceremonies also in- 
cluded the release of several hundred 
pigeons, lent by racing pigeon fanciers 
at 12 points along the route of the train. 
The pigeons carried messages from B.&O. 
President R. B. White to the mayors of 
their respective communities. The mes- 
sages advised each mayor that one of 
the cars on the new train had been 
named after his city. 

President White presided at the Wash- 
ington ceremonies, and noted in a briet 
address that the original “Columbian,” 
in 1931, was the “first air-conditioned 
train in the world.” In planning for the 
new “Columbian,” Mr. White continued, 
he and his associates “have had very 
much in mind such pioneering achieve- 
ments of the Baltimore & Ohio in pas- 
senger service.” The B.&O.’s vice-presi- 
dent and executive representative in Chi- 
cago, G. Murray Campbell, presided at 
the ceremonies in that city. 

Each of the new trains consists of 8 
cars and a two-unit Diesel-electric loco- 
motive. The cars were built’ by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 





Company; and the locomotives, pur- 
chased several months ago, were built by 
the Electro-Motive Division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Exclusive of 
the locomotives, each train represents an 
investment of $1,000,000, the B.&O. said. 

The 8 cars of each train include the 
strata-dome car with a 24-seat observa- 
tion section; ‘an observation-lounge car 
with a cocktail bar; a diner with 
diagonal seating arrangements; a coffee 
shop-lounge car with tables and a snack 
kar, and 4 coaches fitted with “Sleepy 
Hollow” reclining seats. Apart from the 
strata-dome and interior color scheme, the 
train has many other new features. It 
is equipped with an electrical robot which 
automatically controls the pressure of the 
air brakes, thus insuring a smooth stop, 
once the engineer sets the control. It 
is also equipped with roller bearings, 
shock absorbers, and tight-lock couplers, 
and has fluorescent illumination through- 
out. All cars are air-conditioned, and 
each is equipped for radio reception. 

The radio system is linked with a 
public address hook-up to permit an- 
nouncements from the conductor’s desk, 
the dining car steward’s desk or from 
the room of the stewardess-nurse in the 
observation-lounge. In addition, the 
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speakers can be used to relay music 
from wire recordings. There is an inter- 
communication system for the train crew, 
consisting of dial telephone stations in 
the locomotive cab, the baggage room, 
the conductor’s desk, and the observation 
car. 

The train’s westbound schedule calls 
for departure from Washington at 4:40 
pm., Eastern Standard Time, and arrival 
at Chicago at 7:20 a.m., Central Stan- 
dard Time, the following morning. The 
daily departure from Chicago is at 3:50 
p.m., Central Time, and the arrival in 
Washington at 8:25 a.m., Eastern Time, 
the following morning. 


Long Island Suspends 
Improvement Program 


Since assumption of control of the 
Long Island by trustees appointed by the 
federal court the road has been able to 
earn only enough to meet its payroll, 
amounting to about $2,000,000 monthly; 
pay current bills for material and sup- 
plies, and remit to connecting lines their 
proportion of the freight charges col- 
lected by the Long Island for shipments 
moving over more than one line, it was 
disclosed in a statement by David E. 
Smucker and Hunter L. Delatour, trus- 
tees. Payment of interest on indebtedness 
and payment of real estate taxes, both 
extremely heavy items of expense, have 
had to be deferred, the statement said, 
adding that “In order to continue opera- 
tions at the former level and to meet 
payroll and material bills, it has been 
necessary to suspend almost all of the 
$18,509,000 improvement program which 
was begun in the fall of 1947.” 

“Up to March 2, 1949, when the deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania to discontinue 
subsidizing its ever-mounting deficits 
left the Long Island no alternative but 
bankruptcy,” the statement continued, 
“74.6 per cent of the work contemplated 
in the improvement program had been 
accomplished at a total expenditure of 
$13,166,564. . . The trustees are not con- 
templating any drastic curtailments in 
passenger service for the present and, as 
a matter of fact, are planning to estab- 
lish a few additional trains in territory 
where very rapid residential development 
has resulted in a necessity for this. . 
They may later be forced to reduce train 
service on certain lines, but this will not 
be done unless its necessity is definitely 
indicated.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended May 7 totaled 768,337 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
announced on May 12. This was a de- 
crease of 17,107 cars, or 2.2 per cent, 
under the preceding week, a decline of 
111,950 cars, or 12.7 per cent, under the 
corresponding week last year, and a 
drop of 115,905 cars, or 13.1 per cent, 
under the equivalent 1947 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 30 totaled 785,444 
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cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, April 30 











District 1949 1948 1947 
TERAUCR  dcsscsesesas 143,947 160,888 165,099 
Allegheny ......... 170,921 183,375 189,345 
Pocahontas ........ 66,005 77,766 72,709 
Southern  ........... 118,422 145,000 137,144 
Northwestern .... 119,198 129,881 127,154 
Central Western 111,376 125,215 127,026 
Southwestern .... 55,575 68,990 64,097 
Total Western 

Districts — s.r... 286,149 324,086 318,277 
Total All Roads.. 785.444 891,115 882,574 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


products ....... 45,010 38,723 43,951 











Livestock 10,963 14,748 15,479 
Coal . ea 161,166 204,454 178,672 
SRO iccsetarncvaies 14,354 . 13,403 14,650 
Forest products.. 38,291 44,726 47,267 
Ne sas coktatateitavets 71,621 79,037 65,884 
Merchandise l.c.1. 93,681 111,454 124,149 
Miscellaneous .. 350,358 384,570 392,522 
April 30 785,444 891,115 882,574 
April 23 769,336 851,926 893,712 
April 16 765,890 784,611 865,844 
April 9 757,784 682,934 757,839 
April 2 725,623 660,631 715,159 








Cumulative total 
17_ weeks ........ 12,033,718 13,036,198 13,945,433 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 30 totaled 74,119 cars, as 
cempared with 73,840 cars for the pre- 
vious week, and 74,354 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


April. 305, 1949) .cssscssss. 74,119 31,615 

By Te TS ircssssatensccscacas 74,354 34,655 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

April 30, 1949... 1,228,928 540,972 

May 2, TORR cicccsccssnssies 1,251,412 616,900 


Trainmen Join Fight Against 
Government Reparation Claims 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men has made unanimous the opposition 
of railroad labor organizations to the 
federal government’s claims for repara- 
tions on its shipments of various commo- 
dities during World War II. On May 5, 
that union filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a petition for leave to 
intervene in the 17 pending proceedings 
which embrace the government’s com- 
plaints. Like petitions had previously 
been filed by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 

The B. of R. T. petition said that an 
award of the “substantial reparations” 
sought by the government would “ser- 
iously disturb the economy of the na- 
tion and of the railroads.” It added that 
such an award would “consume railroad 
funds that could otherwise be used for 
the employment of labor, the general 
improvement of working conditions, the 
purchase of materials and supplies, the. 
installation of safety devices, the im- 
provement of roadbed, track and equip- 
ment, and the furtherance of the general 
welfare of the railroad industry and the 
men who work for it.” 

“The railroads,” the petition also said, 


“always try to recoup financial losses by 
reduction of forces and increases in 
rates. Neither one would solve the pre- 
dicament that would result from large 
reparation awards. Increases in rates 
would drive business to competing forms 
of transportation, and reduction of forces 
would contribute to the economic chaos, 
resulting in a serious decline in railroad 
revenue.” 


Belt Conveyor Plan Defeated 
In Ohio Legislature 


Further legislative consideration of 
Ohio house bill No. 628, which would 
have accorded public utility status, in- 
cluding the right of eminent domain, 
to the proposed coal and ore belt con- 
veyor from Lorain, Ohio, to a_ point 
on the Ohio river near East Liverpool, 
was indefinitely postponed on May 3 
by the house committee on commerce 
and transportation. The action, taken by 
a committee vote of 12 to 4, virtually 
kills the bill, at least for this session, 
although a-similar bill, senate No. 150, 
was still pending before the judiciary 
committee of the Ohio senate as this issue 
of Railway Age went to press. 

The conveyor plan, sponsored by H. B. 
Stewart, Jr., president of the Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown, was fully described 
in Railway Age of February 12, page 42. 
It has been opposed by other railroads 
and by railroad brotherhoods. 


Emergency Board Reports 
On Southern Pacific Case 


The White House on May 7 made 
public the report of an emergency board 
which President Truman created on 
March 30 to investigate a dispute be- 
tween the Southern Pacific and _ its 
Pacific Lines firemen who are represented 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen. The creation of 
the board brought postponement of a 
strike which the brotherhood had called 
for April 2. 

The dispute involved 89 issues, most 
of them grievance cases within the juris- 
diction of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board; and the parties agreed 
during the hearing to submit 75 of the 
issues to that board. Thus only 14 were 
left for consideration by the emergency 
board. They involved such matters as 
requirements to be met by firemen be- 
fore their promotion to engineers; com- 
pensation for student firemen; expenses 
for firemen called for service away from 
their regular division; pass arrangements 
for enginemen; pay of “firemen” on 
Diesel-electric locomotives in yard serv- 
ice; a demand for the assignment of a 
“fireman” to yard Diesels weighing 90,- 
000 lb. or less; a request for alterations 
on some steam locomotives to provide 
more room in their cabs; and claims 
of individual firemen. 

The board recommended that three 
of the latter be allowed; and it recom- 
mended that the request for the locomo- 
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tive alterations be left open, noting that 
the S.P. had said it would make the 
alterations or retire the locomotives in- 
volved. If it does not do so, the board 
said the brotherhood would be free to 
renew its request for a definite agree- 
ment on the matter. As to the other 10 
issues, the board recommended that the 
brotherhood proposals be not adopted. 
Members of the board were Chairman 
Harry H. Schwartz, who was formerly a 
member of the National Mediation Board; 
Robert O. Boyd of Portland, Ore., and 
Daniel T. Valdes of Santa Fe, N.M. 


No Engineers’ Strike—Yet 


Because “further negotiations” in the 
dispute over demands for a second en- 
gineman on multiple-unit Diesel-electric 
locomotives are still “entirely possible,” 
in the opinion of James P. Shields, 
spokesman for the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, there will be no 
immediate strike against the 15 West- 
ern railroads on which strike votes have 
already been taken by that organization. 

As reported in last week’s Railway 
Age, the brotherhood has rejected the 
report of the Presidential emergency 
board which turned down the union’s 
demands for a second man, and could 
legally call a strike on or after May 11. 
Mr. Shields did not explain the reasons 
for delaying the walkout, but was quoted 
as saying that “When we decide to 
strike, we will give ample notice for 
cur own men and for the carriers.” 


Two Reports Issued by A.A.R. 
Accounting Committee 


E. H. Bunnell, vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads, has 
sent to chief accounting officers of A.A.R. 
member roads two reports recently com- 
pleted by the Accounting Division’s spe- 
cial committee on research. The reports 
are entitled “Railroad Budgetary Pro- 
cedures,” and “Procedures Recommended 
for Use by Railroad Stationery, Forms 
and Records Committees.” 


U. S. Chamber Would Legalize 
Delivered-Price Selling 


Enactment of legislation to legalize 
selling on a delivered-price basis was 
recommended in one of the “policy de- 
clarations” adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
last week. Another declaration on social 
security called for inclusion of railroad 
employees under the general social 
security program. 

All except one of the transportation 
declarations recommended by its Trans- 
portation and Communication Depart- 
ment Committee (see Railway Age of 
April 16, page 74) were also adopted 
by the chamber. The exception was the 
proposed declaration calling for repeal 
of the taxes on amounts paid for trans- 
portation services. The chamber’s pro- 
nouncement on this matter was embodied 
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in a general declaration on excise taxes. 

“Excise taxes equitably devised and 
non-discriminatory as between competing 
industries,” the declaration said, “should 
continue to be an important feature of 
the revenue system. Such taxes at low 
rates upon articles of wide use, but not 
of first necessity, are needed to supple- 
ment income taxes. The war increases 
ir: excises and all levies of a nuisance 
type should be repealed. Removal of the 
war increases of excises applicable to 
the essential services rendered by pub- 
licly regulated agencies is of immediate 
importance.” 

The declaration on delivered pricing 
practices referred to the United States 
Supreme Court’s recent decision affirm- 
ing a Circuit Court of Appeals ruling 
which upheld a Federal Trade Com- 
mission order outlawing use of basing- 
point plans by manufacturers of rigid 
steel conduit (see Railway Age of April 
30, page 53). The legislation which the 
chamber has in mind should, as_ the 
declaration put it, “assure sellers that 
ir. the absence of conspiracy, combina- 
tion or illegal agreement to fix prices, 
they may sell at delivered prices and 
compete with other sellers located closer 
to prospective customers by equalizing 
transportation costs or by absorbing part 
or all of such transportation costs, in 
erder to have a competitive price.” 

The declaration calling for abandon- 
ment of the railroad social security sys- 
tem had this to say: “To the utmost 
feasible extent social security programs 
should be uniform and _ non-discrimina- 
tory. . . . Existing federal legislation 
providing the special discriminatory . . . 
system for railroad employees should be 
repealed, with suitable transitional pro- 
visions; and railroad employees should 
then be included within the coverage of 
appropriate general social security pro- 
grams.” 


March Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations transported in 
March a total of 3,312,515 tons of freight, 
an increase of 12.1 per cent above the 
previous month’s total of 2,954,041 tons 
and 0.9 per cent above the 3,284,271 tons 
hauled in March, 1948. The figures, ac- 
cording to A.T.A., are based on com- 
parable reports from 317 carriers in 43 
states. 


Government Reparation Claims 
Opposed by Security Owners 
The Railroad Security Owners Asso- 
ciation has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for leave to intervene 
in the 17 pending proceedings wherein 
the federal government is seeking large 
reparation awards on the basis of alle- 
gations that it was overcharged by the 
railroads on its shipments of various 
commodities during World War II. The 
association’s petition put it on record 
in opposition to the government’s claims. 
It estimated that allowance of the claims 


would cost the railroads “in excess of 
$2 billion,” and argued, with supportins 
figures, that if the carriers were require | 
to pay any such amount, or a substay.- 
tial part of it, “their credit would he 
seriously impaired and the possibility of 
their being able to obtain funds at rea- 
sonable rates for necessary improvements 
would be rendered more difficult if not 
impossible.” The supporting figures. 
taken from the commission’s latest an- 
nual report, showed that as of July 31, 
1948, the cash and temporary cash in- 
vestments of Class I roads totaled $1,878 
million, while their net working capital. 
excluding materials and supplies, totaled 
only $795 million. 

This current condition prevailed “only 
because of conservative dividend _ poli- 
cies,” the petition continued, adding that 
the working-capital position of Class | 
roads as a whole has been “deteriora- 
ting” since the foregoing figures were 
compiled. The association also raised a 
question as to the equity of requiring 
the railroads to pay reparations on the 
basis of wartime revenues which were 
subjected to heavy income and excess- 
profits taxes. 

“The government,” the petition said 
in that connection, “cannot equitably’ be 
permitted to recover from the railroads 
twice, once through income and excess 
profits taxes and a second time by a 
return of revenue that produced the 
earnings on which such taxes were col- 
lected. Consequently, under any circum- 
stances, consideration must be given to 
the income and excess profits taxes here- 
tofore paid on the amounts sought by the 
government as reparations.” 

In arguing that it should be allowed 
to intervene, the association told the 
commission that its members, which in- 
clude life insurance companies and mu- 
tual savings banks, hold approximately 
$2 billion in railroad securities. “As 
creditors of the railroads,” these mem- 
bers have an interest “in the financial 
stability of the carriers.” the petition 


added. 


Grant More Time in Lincoln Suit 


The western railroads and other de- 
fendants in the government’s anti-trust 
suit being heard at Lincoln, Neb.. have 
been granted a further extension of time 
within which to file supplemental plead- 
ings and to specify additional grounds 
for objection to testimony heretofore 
offered by the Department of Justice. 
The district court gave an extension of 
45 days after the entry of final orders 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Section 5a, Application No. 2, West- 
ern Traffic Association, and Section 5a, 
Application No. 7, filed by the carriers in 
regard to per diem, mileage and de- 
murrage, and storage agreement, or until 
further order of the court. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 83, 84 and 85 
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SUPPLY TRADE 





Allen R. Binckes, a mechanical engi- 
neer with some 14 years of experience in 
engineering and sales work with the 
Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill., has 
been appointed district sales manager for 
the firm’s Pacific Coast area, with head- 
quarters at 5649 Alhambra avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Appointed to assist Mr. 
Binckes is Harold Overman, who has 
served with the company for 10 years in 
various capacities. 


The American Brake Shoe Company has 
appointed James R. Shepard as Western 
district works manager of the brake shoe 
& castings division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and Thomas J. Wood as Eastern 





James R. Shepard 


district works manager, with headquart- 
ers at New York. The appointment of 
Eads Johnson, Jr., as assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern wheel division, at 
New York, also was announced. 





Thomas J. Wood 


Mr. Shepard attended Yale University 
and joined Brake Shoe in 1937 as an 
apprentice. He was Eastern district works 
manager at New York at the time of his 
recent appointment. Mr. Wood was 
graduated from Lehigh University and 
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joined the company in 1939. Before his 
recent appointment he was _ superinten- 
dent of the division’s Mahwah (N. J.) 


plant. 





Eads Johnson, Jr. 


Mr. Johnson joined Brake Shoe after 
he graduated from college in 1934. He 
was sales representative of the brake 
shoe & castings division at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


Perry L. Francis, formerly general man- 
ager of sales of the Alan Wood Steel 
Company, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Francis joined the 
Alan Wood sales organization in 1924 





Perry L. Francis 


and has served the company in San 
Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, and Seattle, 
Wash. On February 5, 1947, he was ap- 
pointed general manager of sales at the 
company’s home office in Conshohocken, 


Pa. 


John D. Riley, district sales engineer at 
the Boston (Mass.) office of the Link-Belt 
Company, has been appointed district 
manager at Newark, N. J., succeeding 
the late George E. Ramsden. 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, has 
moved its New York office from 120 Li- 
berty street to 50 Church street. 


The Vapor Heating Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointments of L. A. Rich- 





ardson and J, E. Morris as district man- 
agers in charge of sales and service to 
railroads, with headquarters, respectively, 
at Washington, D. C., and St. Paul, Minn. 


John Burkhardt has been appointed 
trafic manager of the Hewitt Restfoam 
division of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Burkhardt also will continue 
in the same capacity in the Hewitt rub- 
ber division. 


The Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, 
newly formed and wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corporation, has announced the 
election of Ellery W. Stone as president 
and David R. Hull as executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


Frank C. Neal, Jr., who has been as- 
sociated with the General Electric Com- 
pany since 1936, has been appointed man- 
ager of the distributor sales division of 
the company’s welding divisions. Mr. 
Neal will make his new headquarters at 
Fitchburg, Mass., and will be succeeded 
as manager of the Houston, Tex., weld- 
ing division by Preston D. Morgan. 


Carl M. Marberg, for the past two years 
coordinator of research planning for the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, has 
joined the research staff of the Gustin- 
Bacon Manufacturing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Goff Smith has been appointed sales 
engineer for the American Steel Foundries, 
at New York. He joined the company in 
1946, after six years in the Army Ord- 
nance Corps. 


George M. Woods has been appointed 
manager of the transportation section, 
industry engineering department, of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation to suc- 
ceed H. E. Dralle, who has been transfer- 
red to the engineering and service de- 
partment. Mr. Woods has been associated 
with the corporation since 1911. 


The Maumee Malleable Castings Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has announced the 
following changes in management: E. H. 
Doering, general manager since 1945, has 
been appointed executive vice-president 
and will devote most of his time to coor- 
dinating sales of Maumee Malleable and 
the American Boiler & Foundry Co., a 
subsidiary in Milan, Mich.; N. P. Ma- 
honey, formerly superintendent, has been 
promoted to plant manager; R. E. Bossert, 
in charge of the plant’s pattern depart- 
ment since 1935, has been appointed 
sales manager; and H. M. Breese has been 
appointed secretary in addition to being 
treasurer and purchasing agent. 


The Universal Carloading & Distributing 
Co. has moved its executive offices to 345 
Hudson street, New York. 


Thomas J. Little, eastern sales manager 
of the Pyle-National Company, New York, 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of the Eastern division at New York, 
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succeeding A. N. Martin, whose retire- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 2. Mr. Little spent the first five 
year of his business career with the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company and the 
next four years in the study of electrical 
engineering at Union College, and the 


Thomas J. Little 


General Electric engineering test de- 
partments at Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Pittsfield, Mass., where he specialized in 
railway electrification and _ high-voltage 
work. After completion of this training 
he returned to Anaconda and worked for 
five years as electrical engineer and elec- 
trical superintendent of the firm’s Ana- 
conda (Mont.) and Butte properties. In 
1925 he became a member of the sales or- 
ganization of the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., New York, and subsequently served 
as sales engineer, manager of transmis- 
sion sales and executive assistant. In 
February, 1948, he was appointed eastern 
sales manager of Pyle-National. 


A. M. Wiggins, whose election as vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company was announced in the Railway 
Age of May 7, page 65, was graduated 


A. M. Wiggins 


from Purdue University in electrical en- 
gineering and attended the Cleveland 
Law School. Mr. Wiggins joined West- 
inghouse Air Brake in 1933 as a patent 
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attorney and, in 1938, was placed in 
charge of the legal department. In April, 
1945, he was elected an assistant vice- 
president in charge of patent and legal 
matters and one year later he was ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, the position he held at the time of 
his recent election. 


At a board of directors meeting on 
May 2, William H. White was elected 
vice-president of the Morris B. Brewster 
Company, and the T-Z Railway Equipment 
Company, Chicago, with headquarters re- 
maining at Roanoke, Va. Mr. White has 
been associated with the two firms con- 
tinuously since 1934, engaged in the re- 
designing of sander equipment and in 
the servicing of all equipment. He’ was 
born at Salem, Va., on May 10, 1879, and 
began his career as a helper in the Nor- 
folk & Western’s shops in Bluefield, W. 
Va., in 1902. In the following year he 
was transferred to the road’s shops in 
West Roanoke, Va. He became pipe fit- 
ter mechanic in 1906, organized the Gra- 
ham-White Sander Corporation in 1914, 


William H. White 


and returned to the West Roanoke shops 
in 1918. He was subsequently advanced 
to inspector of new locomotives and, dur- 
ing World War I, was employed in the 
inspection and test section of the United 
States Railroad Administration. Mr. 
White later returned to the N. & W.’s 
West Roanoke shops, and in 1924 was re- 
employed by the Graham-White Sander 
Corporation. He remained with the lat- 
ter firm until he became associated with 
the Morris B. Brewster and T-Z Railway 
Equipment Companies in 1934. 


John W. Humphrey, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been elected president to succeed Robert 
S. King, elected chairman of the board 
at the recent board of directors’ annual 
organization meeting. Mr. King in turn 
succeeds George A. Rentschler, who will 
continue as chairman of the executive 
committee. The election of L. W. Clarke, 
formerly general sales manager, as vice- 
president in charge of sales to succeed 


E. W. Smith, resigned, also was announ- 


ced. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company has 
announced the appointment of Homer L. 
Hexamer as district manager of the rail- 
way division at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Hexa- 


Homer L. Hexamer 


mer was graduated from Purdue Univer- 
sity and joined Timken in 1928 as a 
draftsman for the railway division. From 
1933 to 1936 he was a railway service 
engineer and from 1936 to 1946 he 
worked in the railway sales department at 
Canton, Ohio. In the latter year he was 
appointed sales engineer for the railway 
division at St. Louis, the position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment. 


Max K. Ruppert, president of the P. & 
M. Co., Chicago, whose election also as 
vice-president of Poor & Co., Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 30, was born at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. on June 5, 1899. 
He was graduated from the New Mexico 
Military Institute at Roswell, N. M., and, 
before joining the P. & M. Co., served on 


Max K. Ruppert 


the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as 
chainman, rodman, ballast inspector and 
rail inspector. In 1924 he was appointed 
foundry inspector for the P. & M Co. 
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and later held the positions, successive- 
ly, of service engineer, salesman, assistant 
eastern manager and vice-president. Mr. 
Ruppert was elected president in 1943. 


OBITUARY 


Frank B. Bell, founder and chairman of 
the board of the Edgewater Steel Com- 
pany, died on May 6, after an illness of 
several weeks. Mr. Bell was born in 
Mercer, Pa., on September 24, 1876, and 
attended the public schools there. He ob- 
tained a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing from Lehigh University in 1897 and 
received a doctor of engineering degree 
from that university in 1944, Mr.: Bell 
was appointed assistant open hearth su- 
perintendent for the Clairton Steel Com- 
pany after several years’ experience in 
the steel industry with various Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., firms. In 1905 he was ap- 





Frank B. Bell 


pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Latrobe Steel & Coupler Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill. He left that company in 1908 
to build the Inter Ocean Steel Company 
plant at Chicago Heights, III., which later 
became part of the Railway Steel Spring 
Company, now a subsidiary of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. In 1916, Mr. 
Bell returned to Pittsburgh and organ- 
ized the Edgewater Steel Company, to 
produce railroad wheels, tires, and rings 
with a mill he designed that utilized a 
new rolling principle. He also had been 
chief of the Pittsburgh district of the 
\rmy Ordnance Association since 1930. 


FINANCIAL 


White Sees Real Threat 
Of Government Ownership 





“Government ownership of railroads 
will occur in less than 10 years” unless 
there is a change in the public attitude 
toward transportation problems, William 
White, president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, told stockholders of 
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that road at their annual meeting in New 
York on May 10. 

“All railroads,” Mr. White said, “are 
at a competitive disadvantage, owing to 
subsidized transportation services. Un- 
less such subsidies are corrected, the pro- 
cess of slow strangulation of the rail- 
roads, which ‘has existed for 25 years, 
will continue, and nationalization might 
come, due to inertia upon the part of the 
public. . . . That will be only the be- 
ginning of widespread government own- 
ership of industry.” So far as truck sub- 
sidies are concerned, Mr. White ex- 
pressed the view that the situation will 
have to be corrected by the state legisla- 
tures. 

Mr. White also said he deplored the 
fact that the railroad industry had not 
been allowed by regulatory authorities 
to earn more during the prosperous war 
and postwar years, and thought an 8 
per cent return would not have been ex- 
cessive, in view of “50-cent dollars” and 
prevailing high wages and prices. 


L. V. Security Holders 
Assent to Reorganization 


Holders of more than the required 75 
per cent of each class of securities af- 
fected by the proposed reorganization of 
the Lehigh Valley under the so-called 
Mahaffie Act have assented to the read- 
justment plan, according to an announce- 
ment made at New York on May 10 by C. 
A. Major, president of the company. The 
Lehigh, Valley thus becomes the first ma- 
jor carrier to utilize the provisions of 
the 1948 law (Section 20b of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act) under which rail- 
roads may modify their bond structures 
according to plans which meet the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and holders of three-quarters of 
each issue involved. 

“We are particularly gratified,’ Mr. 
Major’s statement said, “that our plan 
has been so well received that in the 
short space of 12 weeks the holders of 
seven different bond issues and of the 
common stock, representing in all $190 
million in face amount of security values, 
have signified approval by the requisite 
percentage. 

“This response means that the Lehigh 
Valley is in position to meet satisfactor- 
ily the serious financial problems _pre- 
sented by the approaching maturity of 
$35 million of senior debt. In view of 
the two sinking funds provided by the 
plan and the fact that $2,300,000 of 
fixed charges will be converted into con- 
tingent charges, we are hopeful that our 
securities will enjoy a higher credit 
standing.” 

The reorganization plan, which was 
outlined in detail in the Railway Age of 
February 19, page 61, was approved by 
the I. C. C. in that month. The official 
mailing of the proposed plan to the se- 
curity holders, pursuant to authoriza- 
tion by the commission, took place on 
February 16. Supplemental mortgage in- 
dentures necessary to put the plan into 









effect are expected to be ready next 
week. 


Erie—Control of Leased Lines.——This 
road has withdrawn its application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to acquire, through stock owner- 
ship, control of the Goshen & Decker- 
town and the Montgomery & Erie, both 
of which it now operates under lease (see 
Railway Age of March 5, page 70). 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohie—Acquisition of 
K. C., St. L. & C—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to purchase the prop- 
erties of its subsidiary, the Kansas City, 
St. Louis & Chicago, and to assume 
direct liability for the latter’s guaran- 
teed, 4% per cent, rst-mortgage bonds, 
which are outstanding in the amount of 
$2,083,800. The Kansas City was part of 
the former Alton which operated it under 
a perpetual lease. It thus came under 
control of the Gulf when the latter 
acquired the Alton and assumed the 
lease. The transactions now approved 
by the commission contemplate that the 
Gulf will cancel the debts now due it 
from the Kansas City; terminate the 
lease; and surrender for cancellation the 
Kansas City’s capital stock, all of which 
is held by the Gulf. The Kansas’ City 
company will then be dissolved with re- 
sultant annual savings of about $30,000, 
including $25,000 in taxes and $5,000 in 
corporate expenses. Also, the new set- 
up is expected to facilitate the financing 
of capital improvements. The bonds for 
which the Gulf will assume direct lia- 
bility (it is now the guarantor) are dated 
May 31, 1947, and mature May 31, 2022. 
Their indenture includes sinking-fund 
provisions. 

In acting favorably on the Gulf appli- 
cations, Division 4 followed recommen- 
dtions of the proposed report made in 
the proceeding (Finance Docket No. 
16325) by Examiners Jerome K. Lyle and 
F. E. Grutzik. Thus, like the examiners, 
it was unmoved by the plea of inter- 
veners who contended that favorable 
action would be adverse to interests they 
represent—an estate owning $348,000 of 
the Kansas City bonds which were re- 
ceived in exchange for K. C. preferred 
stock on consummation of the Alton re- 
organization (see Railway Age of April 
2, page 58). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—New 
Director —James H. Coolidge, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Thompson Pro- 
ducts, Inc., and a director of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, has been elected to the 
Nickel Plate’s board of directors to suc- 
ceed the late Edward J. Fleming. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—To assume li- 
ability for $2,550,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion from General Motors Corporation, 
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Electro-Motive Division, of four 4,500-hp. 
Diesel-electric road-freight locomotives, 
costing $478,302 each and consisting of 
2 “A” and 1 “B” units of 1,500 hp. each; 
and four 3,000-hp. Diesel-electric road- 
freight locomotives, costing $327,120 
each and consisting of 2 “A” units 
of 1,500 hp. each. Total estimated 
cost of all the equipment is $3,- 
221.688. Then certificates would be 
dated June 15, would mature in 30 semi- 
annual installments of $85,000 each, be- 
ginning December 15, 1949, and would 
be sold on the basis of competitive bids 
with the interest rate fixed by such bids. 

Pennsylyania.—To assume liability for 
$10,425,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part the following 
equipment: 
































Description Estimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
6 1.500-hp. Diesel-electric **A’’ unit 
freight locomotives (Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works) $182,000 
6 1,500-hp. Diesel-electri« 
freight locomotives (Baldwin) _ .... 157,000 
4 1,500-hp. Dieseél-electric *‘A’’ unit 
freight locomotives (General Motors 
Corporation, Electro-Motive — Di- 
vision) 182,500 
1 1,500-hp. Diesel-electric “*B’’ unit 
freight locomotives (Electro-Mo- 
tive) sn 154,500 
10 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (Fairbanks, Morse & 
MC n) —_ caospennsesvnsesosncconscccszcsnveccvncseosssosesvens 100,000 
3  380-hp. Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives (General Electric Com- 
*pany) : 50,300 
2 10 single-bedroom, 6 double-bed- 
room all-stainless steel sleeping 
cars (Budd Company)  .......ssseee 148,000 
6 All-stainless steel single dining 
SONNE URMRDPIMELD ciskalesscuiccsbcoosonsisssvssessss 146,000 
6 All-stainless steel full dining cars 
(Budd) ; 129,000 
6 All-stainless steel kitchen-dormi- 
tory cars (Budd) 146,000 
2 All-stainless steel coach-bar-lounge 
URINE dicticcnsdsccasecmencerasinniomices 136,000 
3 Steel passenger cars (American 
Car & Boundry Co.) .ccccccoscesscseses 113,000 
2 Steel passenger cars (Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany) 105,000 
2 21 single-bedroom, steel sleeping 
SIE RUNNY sch ecccsbcccceadcabccasescssies 141,000 
6 10-single-bedroom, 6-double-bed- 
room steel sleeping cars (Pull- 
man) 131,000 
8 10-single-bedroom, 6-double-bed- 
room steel sleeping cars (Pull- 
136,000 
500 
5,400 








Total estimated cost of all of the equip- 
ment is $13,031,250. The certificates 
would be dated May 1, would mature in 
15 annual installments of $695,000 each. 
beginning May 1, 1950, and would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids, 
with the interest rate fixed by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authorized: 

Chicago & Western Indiana.—To pledge 
and repledge from time to time, within 
a period of 2 years from April 25, as 
collateral security for notes, all or any 
part of $780,000 of its first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, series D, now held in 
its treasury. Proceeds of the notes, which 
would be issued within the limitations of 
section 20 a(9) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, would reimburse the C.&W.I. 
for expenditures on additions and _bet- 
terments to its property; and for pay- 
ments made to its lessor, the Belt of Chi- 
cago, on account of track changes and 
improvements made by the latter on the 
leased property. 

Iinois Central.—To assume liability for 
$5,520,000 of series DD equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part 1,500 50- 
ton steel hopper cars at a unit cost of 
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$3,860 and 375 50-ton flat cars at a unit 
cost of $4,285, all to be built at the I.C.’s 
Centralia, IIl., shops at a total cost of $7,- 
396,875. The certificates will be dated 
May 1 and mature in 20 semiannual in- 
stallments of $276,000 each, beginning 
November 1, 1949. The commission’s re- 
port approved a selling price of 99.4715 
with a 214 per cent interest rate—the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 11 associates, 
which will make the average annual in- 
terest cost approximately 2.36 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 1.35 to 
2.525 per cent, according to maturitv. 


Indiana Harbor Belt.—To assume liabili- 


ty for $2,050,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part 21 Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives and 25 hopper cars at 
an estimated cost of $2,603,609 (see Rail- 
way Age of April 23, page 61). The cer- 
tificates will be guaranteed by the 
!.H.B.’s proprietary companies—the New 
York Central, the Michigan Central, the 
Chicago & North Western, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. They 
will be dated May 1 and will mature in 
10 annual installments of $205,000 each, 
beginning May 1, 1950. The commission’ 
report approved a selling price of 99.519 
with a 2% per cent interest rate—the bid 
of Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and three 
associates, which will make the average 
annual interest cost approximately 2.49 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 1.5 
to 2.6 per cent, according to maturity. 





Dividends Declared 


Albany & Vermont.—$1.25, semi-annual, payable 
May 16 to holders of record April 30. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$3.00, payable 
June 28 to holders of record June 15. 

Seaboard Air Line.--5% preferred, $2.50, pay- 
able June 30 to holders of record June 10; $1.25, 
payable September 30 and December 31 to holders 
of record September 9 and December 9. 

West Jersey & Seaboard.—6% special guaranteed, 
$1.50, semi-annual, payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 14, 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 
May Last Last 


10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks ........ 38.79 38.87 53.14 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds ........ 86.37 86.59 88.66 


CAR SERVICE 


The Car Service Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on May 
9 issued an embargo against virtually all 
freight destined for export to the Ha- 
waiian Islands through West Coast ports. 
C. S. D. Chairman Arthur H. Gass said 
this was done at the request of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
vent the accumulation of freight cars at 
West Coast ports which would be caused 
by a strike of longshoremen now going 
on in Hawaii. Because freight cannot be 
unloaded at its destination, steamship 
lines are not taking on further cargo, he 
stated. Military or government freight for 
loading on ships operated by the Army 
or the Navy is exempt from the embargo. 





News Department continued on next left-hand page 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Passenger, Ticket & Freight Agents’ 
Association of Texas held its forty-secon: 
annual meeting on May 6 and 7, at the 
Seybold Guest Ranch, Mineral Wells. 
Tex. The group was addressed by Loyd 
Kiernan, manager of special services, 
public relations department, Association 
of American Railroads, on the subject, 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” Miss 
Velma McPeek, supervisor of passenger 
train service, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, spoke on “Women in Railroad- 
ing.” 





FREIGHT CARS 


10,587 Freight Cars 
Delivered in April 


Freight-train cars for domestic use de- 





: livered during April totaled 10,587, in- 


cluding 2,088 delivered by railroad shops, 
compared with March deliveries of 11,- 
882 cars, which included 2,942 delivered 
by railroad shops, the American Railway 
Car Institute has announced. April de- 
liveries included 1,701 box cars, 5,893 
hopper cars, 2,012 gondola cars, 440 re- 
frigerator cars, 409 tank cars and 132 
cars of other types. 

Freight-train cars ordered last month 
for domestic use numbered 30, all from 
contract car builders, compared with 
March orders for 469, which included 
200 ordered from railroad shops, the in- 
stitute said. Freight-train cars for do- 
mestic use on order and undelivered on 
May 1 amounted to 62,569, including 
27,246 on order from railroad shops, com- 
pared with 73,188 cars on order April 1 
and 134,676 cars on order May 1. 1948. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has or- 
dered 14 Diesel-electric locomotive units 
from the Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Included in the 
order were 10 1,500-hp. road units and 
4 1,000-hp. switching units. 


The Central of Georgia has ordered five 
1,500-hp. _Diesel-electric road-switching 
locomotives from Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 
and two 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric road 
switchers from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. 


SIGNALING 


The American Locomotive Company 
has ordered five sets of intermittent in- 
ductive train control equipment from the 
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. The first car-wheel lathe with profiling attachment is now in 
n 
g operation at the Ivorydale shops of the B&O. 
: The Baltimore & Ohio reports that with this machine a pair of 
. ; wheels can be turned in 12 to 14 minutes—and that normal pro- 
duction for an 8-hour day is 18 to 20 pairs! 
s This Niles profiling attachment is on a standard Niles hydraulic-feed car-wheel 
, lathe. It permits the use of carbide tools—at speeds of 150 to 190 feet per minute 
' with 14” feed per minute. With the carbide tools, shallower cuts can be taken 


to true up wheels. And a single cut completes the cutting, the finishing, and the 


flanging cycles, eliminating the use of separate finishing and forming tools. 


os 


In addition to the higher production, profiling brings these advantages: 


¢ Both wheels are turned to exactly the same tape size. 








DIVISIONS: Hamilton, Ohio—Niles Tool Works e Minor skid flats can frequently be turned out with cuts of as 
Co.; Hooven Owens, Rentschler Co. Lima, Ohio % - i ‘ ‘ 
—Lima Locomotive Works Division; Lima Shovel little as yy inch—at a big saving in metal (and wheel life!). 


and Crane Division. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Niles heavy machine ; a 
tools; Hamilton diesel. and steam engines; can be obtained—at least equal to those produced by grinding. 
Hamilton heavy metal stamping presses; 

Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making machin- 


e Because of lower tool pressure, concentricities of .002 to .004 


ery; Locomotives; Cranes and shovels; Special For further information, call the Lima-Hamilton sales offices in New York or 
heavy machinery; Heavy iron castings; : ; , , ‘ : ’ 
Weldments. Chicago, or write directly to Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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General Railway Signal Company for in- 
stallation on passenger Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives for the Erie. 


The Southern Pacific has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company 
materials to install centralized traffic con- 
trol on 3 mi. of single track from Alham- 
bra, Cal., west to Aurant, as an exten- 
sion of an existing installation between 
Alhambra and Indio, Cal. The order in- 
cludes a 2-ft. 6-in. section to be added to 
the existing control machine; code appa- 
ratus, relays, style M-22A dual-control 
switch machines, style H-2 searchlight 
signals, and housings. Construction work 
will be done by railroad forces. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This 
road has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an amendment to its 
pending application for commission ap- 
proval of its plan to shorten its Chicago- 
Kansas City, Mo., main line. The amend- 
ment said that the proposed trackage 
rights between Birmingham, Mo., and 
Missouri City Junction would be over 
16.05 mi. of Wabash line, instead of 12.57 
mi. as stated in the original application; 
and that the line to be constructed by the 
recently organized Kansas City & Brook- 
field between Missouri City Junction and 
Tina Junction, Mo., would be 42.3 mi. 
in length, instead of 45.3 mi. Thus the 
proposed new line would be 22 (instead 
of 23) miles shorter than the Burling- 
ton’s present Chicago-Kansas City line. 
{See Railway Age of February 5, page 
119, and February 26, page 57.) 





illinois Central—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to construct a 9.45-mi. 
branch from its main line near Bois, 
Ill., easterly to a connection with a spur 
track of the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy. The line will permit the [.C. to par- 
ticipate in serving a new coal-mining de- 
velopment in Jefferson County, IIl.; it is 
being built pursuant to arrangements 
with the Burlington and the Missouri 
Pacific, which will also serve the same 
mines. As the division’s report described 
the arrangements, they contemplate that 
the M.P. will build an 0.5-mi. lead track 
from Scheller, [ll., to a connection with 
the branch, from which point easterly ap- 
proximately 1.02 mi. the branch will be 
built, owned, and operated jointly by the 
I.C. and M.P. From the eastern end of 
this joint segment easterly approximately 
1.13 mi., to a connection with the Burl- 
ington’s spur track, the branch will be a 
joint line of the three roads; this seg- 
ment will include yard tracks for classi- 
fication and storage purposes. The esti- 
mated total cost of all the construction 
involved is $1,018,000, of which the LC. 
would pay $744,150. The report said the 
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Burlington and M.P. had advised the 
commission of their view that they re- 
quired no authorization for construction 
of their lead tracks and their participa- 
tion in the construction and ownership of 
the joint segments and yard facilities. 
The division found no reason for “dis- 
turbing” that conclusion which was based 
on a contention that such tracks and fa- 
cilities would be “spurs” within the ex- 
emption provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s section 1] (22). 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


OPERATING 





Francis E. Harrison, whose appointment 
as general superintendent of the Chicago. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha (part of 
the Chicago & North Western System) at 
St. Paul, Minn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 23, was born on De- 
cember 2, 1902, at Belvidere, Ill. He en- 
tered railroad service with the North 
Western in September, 1923, as a freight 
brakeman on the Galena division, and, 
from 1930 to 1942, was a freight conduc- 
tor on the same division. After serving 
as a captain in the Army Transportation 
Corps for more than three years during 





Francis E. Harrison 


World War II, he returned to the North 
Western as yardmaster at the Chicago 
terminal in January, 1946. The same year 
he was advanced to assistant trainmas- 
ter, Galena division, and was subsequent- 
ly appointed trainmaster at Boone, Iowa. 
Mr. Harrison was promoted to transpor- 
tation inspector at Chicago in August, 
1947, becoming acting superintendent at 
Green Bay, Wis., in the following year. 
From August to November, 1948, Mr. 
Harrison served as assistant superinten- 
dent on the Galena division, after which 
he was advanced to superintendent, Twin 
Cities Terminal, C. St. P. M. & O., at 
Minneapolis, Minn., the post he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 








W. O. Tracy, Jr., roadmaster of the Dry 
Fork Line of the Norfolk & Western at 
Iaeger, W. Va., has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Radford di- 
vision, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
Va., succeeding J. R. Altizer, deceased. 


W. F. Koehn, who has been on leave 
of absence on account of illness, resumed 
his duties as general superintendent of 
the Ontario district of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Toronto, Ont., on May 5. G. E. 
Mayne, who acted as general superintend- 
ent of the district during Mr. Koehn’s ab- 
sence, has returned to his duties as super- 
intendent of the Montreal terminals di- 
vision at Montreal, Que. 


O. W. Limestall, whose promotion to 
general superintendent of transportation 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 23, was born on January 9, 
1902, at Fults, Ill., and received his edu- 
cation in the public schools and through 
university extension wofk. He entered 
railroad service in 1918 as a telegrapher 





O. W. Limestall 


with the Illinois Terminal and two years 
later joined the Missouri Pacific as tele- 
grapher and dispatcher. In 1922 he re- 
turned to the I. T. in his former capa- 
city, rejoining the M. P. in 1923 as tele- 
grapher agent and dispatcher. From 1927 
to 1936 he served with the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western as dispatcher, chief dispatch- 
er, assistant superintendent and superin- 
tendent. Mr. Limestall entered Rock Is- 
land service in 1936 as trainmaster, and 
subsequently held the positions of assist- 
ant superintendent and general superin- 
tendent. He became assistant general 
manager at Des Moines, Iowa, in June, 
1945, in which post he was serving at 
the time of his recent promotion. 


J. W. Murphy, division superintendent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s 
Coast Lines at Needles, Cal., has been 
appointed division superintendent of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Galveston, Tex., succeeding 
C. S. Neal, who has been granted a leave 
of absence on account of illness. 
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Let’s be 
power- 


thrifty 


For years to come some railroads 
will have steam locomotives. And it 
is merely business thrift to endeavor 
to get the most efficient operation 
possible from such motive power. 
In many instances the installation 
of Security Circulators in existing 
steam locomotives will prove a prof- 
itable investment. Originally devel- 
oped by American Arch as a support 
for Security arch brick, road experi- 


ence has shown that Security Cir- 





culators greatly improve steaming 
performance and aid in many other 
ways in increasing motive power 
efficiency. 
% + * 

For nearly forty years the American 
Arch Company has been designing 
and furnishing arch brick for coal- 
burning locomotives, and a recent 
development is the Security Dutch 
Oven for improving combustion in 


oil-burning steam locomotives. 


American Arch Company Ine. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 
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TRAFFIC 


The Grand Trunk Western has an- 
nounced the appointment of B. H. Thome 
as general agent at New York, succeed- 
ing E. A. Russell, whose transfer to To- 
ledo, Ohio, was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 2. 


Samuel W. Seeman, passenger repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania at Newark. 
N. J., has been promoted to district pas- 
senger agent at Denver, Colo., succeed- 
ing George W. P. Roach, who has been 
transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., in the 
same capacity. 


Dennis L. Dawson has been appointed 
general agent of the Kansas City South- 
ern Lines at San Francisco, Cal., suc- 
ceeding L. A. McDaniel, transferred. 


J. H. Norton, traffic manager of the 
Atlantic region of the Canadian National 
at Moncton, N. B., retired on pension on 
May 1. Mr. Norton was born at Shafts- 
bury, England, on April 21, 1884, and 
entered railroad service in 1899 as junior 
clerk and messenger in the car service 
department of the Intercolonial (now 
C.N.R.). He then served as secretary 
to general freight agent and as assistant 
chief clerk in the general freight office 
of the Canadian Government Railways 
(now C.N.R.) at Moncton. Mr. Norton 
became division freight agent at Halifax, 
N. S., in 1917; assistant general freight 
agent at Moncton in 1919; general freight 
agent at Moncton in 1943 and traffic man- 
ager at Moncton in 1944, all with the 
C.N.R. 


Carl M. Gautwick, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Northern 
Pacific at Chicago was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 7, began his career 
at that point on August 12, 1911, as a 
messenger for Traders Despatch, and 
subsequently served with the Canadian 
Northern (now part of the Canadian Na- 
tional) as clerk at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Chicago. In 1918 he joined the United 
States Army, and the following year be- 
came chief rate clerk for the Grand 
Trunk (also part of C.N.). He joined 
the N.P. in 1922 as a clerk, and was 
appointed traveling freight agent in 1924 
and commercial agent in 1936. He ad- 
vanced to assistant general freight agent 
in December, 1945, which position he 
held at the time of his recent promotion. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


D. H. Phebus, acting general storekeep- 
er of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific at Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed general storekeeper at that point. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


C. S. Wilson, chemist for the Southern 
Pacific Lines in Texas & Louisiana, has 
been appointed engineer of tests, at 
Houston, Tex. His former position has 
been discontinued. 
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SPECIAL 


H. E. Greer, Jr., has been appointed 
chief of personnel of the Reading, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., suc- 
ceeding L. R. Mumper, who, at his own 
request, has been assigned to other du- 


ties. 


OBITUARY 


Alex Grant, formerly superintendent of 
transportation for the Alton (now part 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio) at Chicago, 
and who retired in 1947 as assistant su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
G. M. & O. at Mobile, Ala., died at the 
Wesley Memorial hospital in Chicago on 
April 20. 


Guy S. McCabe, who retired in 1928 as 
assistant to traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., died on May 
3 of a kidney ailment at the Huntington 
Memorial hospital, Pasadena, Cal., at the 
age of 74. 


Robert Lee Ettenger, former assistant to 
the vice-president (mechanical) of the 
Southern System at Washington, D. C., 
died there on May 7 at Emergency hos- 
pital, after a long illness. Mr. Ettenger, 
who was 86 years old, retired in 1938. 


J. W. Spraker, Association of American 
Railroads inspector with the Illinois Cen- 
tral and for several years chairman of 
the A.A.R. Rules Committee of the Car 
Foremen’s Association of Chicago, died 
of a heart ailment at his home in Chi- 
cago on May 5. 


Martin Eckert, who retired in 1946 as 
chief accounting and financial officer of 
the Missouri Pacific Lines, died at his 
home in St. Louis, Mo., on May 6, at the 
age of 76. 


Nathaniel L. Howard, who retired in 
1929 as president of the Chicago Great 
Western at Chicago, died on May 6 at 
Pasadena, Cal., at the age of 65. Mr. 
Howard served with the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy for a number of years, 
being superintendent of system transpor- 
tation in 1923 and 1924. He was general 
manager of the Chicago Union Station 
Company before his election as head of 
the Great Western in 1925. 


John A. J. Orr, 85, who was for a 
number of years director of the insurance 
department of the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford, died at Bridgeport, Conn., 
on May 10. 


Ralph M. Shaw, late board chairman 
and general counsel of the Chicago Great 
Western at Chicago, whose death was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 7, 
began his legal career in 1892 at Chi- 
cago, where he first entered railroad serv- 
ice by defending various roads in per- 
sonal injury suits. He was born at Paris, 
Ky., on February 18, 1869, and received 
his higher education at Transylvania Uni- 
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versity, Yale University and the law d 
partment of the University of Michigan 
He joined the law firm of Winston & 
Meagher in 1893, became a partner fiv: 
years later and, at the time of his death. 
on May 3, was senior partner in the suc. 
cessor organization of Winston, Strawn. 
Shaw & Black. That firm is counsel for a 
number of railroads, and Mr. Shaw was 
in personal charge of many important car- 
rier cases. He represented the Pullman in- 
terests in the anti-trust suits which 
brought about divorcement of the sleep- 
ing car business from the manufacturing 
business, and handled a number of rail- 
road reorganizations. The latter include«| 
that of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, 1925-1928, in which Mr. Shaw 
served as counsel for the trustees. Among 
numerous other cases in which he figured 


Ralph M. Shaw 


prominently as attorney for carriers 
were: (1907) Chicago & Alton, wherein 
an indictment against the road for al- 
leged payment of rebates was dismissed : 
(1912) Goodrich Transit Company and 
White Star Lines, wherein it was hel« 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had authority to regulate the ac- 
counts kept by water carriers engaged 
in transportation partly by rail and part 
ly by water under an arrangement for 
continuous carriage, and that the power 
of the commission extended to the ac- 
counts covering intrastate traffic and non- 
carrier activities; and (1919) Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company vs. Chicago 
Great Western, wherein Mr. Shaw suc- 
cessfully contended before the Supreme 
Court that the provision of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which permits a railroad 
company and a telegraph company to 
enter into contracts for exchange of serv- 
ices should not be narrowly construed. 
and should be held to include services 
rendered by each for the other beyond. 
as well as along, its lines. Mr. Shaw be- 
came assistant general counsel of the 
Great Western in 1915, and general coun- 
sel in 1918. He was elected board chair- 
man of the reorganized company in 1941. 
and, at the time of his death, was also a 
director of the Chicago Junction and the 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Co. 
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=: 1 Silver wrist pin bushings 
from research locomotive 
#601. Corroded bushing on 
right illustrates what happens 
when corrosive additives are 
present in the lubricating oil. 
Good bushing at left had the 
same mileage but, thanks to 
DIOL RD, there is no corrosion. 


CORRODED 


Here's “TAILOR-MADE” Protection for your Diesels! 


ONLY ESSO offers you “tailor-made” diesel locomo- tion, of course. For further information, contact the Esso Rail- 
tive lubricating oils, specially developed ina3-year road Sales Div., Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 West 51st Street, 
field test recently completed by the Esso Research New York 19,N. Y. 

Laboratories. 





Over a half million miles of severe freight opera- 
tion went into this unique experiment .. . the 
largest controlled field test ever conducted on 
diesel fuels and lubricants. 

FROM THIS TEST came DIOL RD 74 and DIOL RD 76 
...superior diesel locomotive lubricating oils that: 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


1 reduce power-robbing engine deposits 

2 inhibit corrosion 

3 fight. oxidation 

4 no additive lost 
THE VALUABLE “KNOW-HOW” on diesel operation 
that was acquired in this important test is now 
available to the railroad industry...without obliga- 








2 N. Y., O. & W. Locomotive #601, Esso’s laboratory on wheels. 3 Dr. Leonard Moody, Standard Oil Development 
Consists of two Electro-Motive, F. T. freight units having V-type, 1,350 hp., Company chemist, watches Clement Bovio, resident tech- 
800 r.p.m., 16 cylinder, 8% x 10 in., two cycle diesel engines plus a com- nician throughout test, taking crankcase oil samples. 


plete set of special testing instruments. 
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2,756,295 


465,271 
1,334,701 


44,507 
128,804 


621,325 
179,250 
540,762 
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533,494 


of do you know the coffee cup test 


|» Smooth Tain Operation ¢ 


It’s not listed in any engineering text ... but a full coffee cup sitting in a clean, slopless saucer 

ON Py . 

ss Oe on a dining car table tells a lot about the smoothness of the ride . . . and the comfort of the passengers. 
And in this highly competitive day, these things are highly important. 


With all the care and skill in the world, it is difficult to handle a modern heavy, high-speed 
passenger train without some jerking and jolting ... unless the brake equipment is 
designed specifically to do the job. Westinghouse HSC Electro-pneumatic 
brake equipment gives the precise, velvet-smooth control that is needed. Braking 
impulse is transmitted to every car in the train simultaneously. The 
Speed Governor Control automatically proportions the brake pressure to the speed. 






The “AP” Decelostat immediately softens brake pressures if wheel slip impends. 






ABC network - tonday highs 


Pate bri Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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STANDARD 
ENGINEER'S CASE FILE 


Case 1156—Eliminating Carbon 
Trouble in Locomotive Air Pumps 






4,760,406 


OPP Ue 
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After a full year of cperation on an engine in main 
line service, the air discharge valves in the air 
pump, lubricated with Calol Air Pump Lubricant, were 
free of carbonaceous deposits ... pistons, rings and 
lands were also clean. Recommended for both the air 
and steam ends of Westinghouse and New York locomo- 
tive air compressors. 


A. Contains special additive—resists oxidation and 
the formation of lacquer and carbon throughout 
the pump and especially in critical valves. 


B. Prevents development of high temperatures 
sticks on cylinder walls, pistons and other parts 
—minimizes oil carry over into air passages and 
valves. 


C. Detergent keeps rings clean and free, air passages 
open. 

Calol Air Pump Lubricant is made of selected stocks 

with very low carbon-forming tendencies. 



































LOCOMOTIVE AIR PUMP 
HIGH-PRESSURE CYLINDER AND DISCHARGE 


(ff case 1141—Reducing Wear on "ek 


Rails at Curves \ 
































Ber Tr okGleiadhbintasenen noon oe 


Car and engine wheels carried Calol Rail and Flange 

Lubricant and lubricated rails for a distance of more 
than two miles from an automatic lubricator. Calol Rail 
and Flange Lubricant is made from a highly water-re- 
sistant base and special lubricating graphite. 


A. Very stable in use and storage — will not separate 
in any climate along U.S. railroads . . . will not 
wash off rails or flanges. 


ii thentmsiataocsce a 


B. Pumps freely from lubricator — suitable for use 
in temperatures from below zero F. to over 160 de- 
grees above. 











C. Forms and retains "button" formation on wiping bar. 





Calol Rail and Flange Lubricant has a "short" non- 
stringy texture. This keeps it on flanges and the 

AUTOMATIC RAIL AND FLANGE LUBRICATOR sides of rails and minimizes the usual tendency of 
grease to pull over the tops of rails. 





























For additional information and the The California Oil Company 


name of your nearest Distributor, write Barber, N. J.—Chicago, Ill. 


NDARD OIL COMPANY The California Company 


17th and Stout Streets, Denver 1, Colo. 
OF CALIFORNIA Standard Oil Company of Texas 


225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California El Paso, Texas 


Trademark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 








° May 14, 1949 19 
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ARC WELDING SIMPLIFIES DESIGN... 


SPEEDS OUTPUT OF HOPPER CARS 








Fig. 1. Part of 25 arc welded steel hopper cars furned out daily by the 
American Car and Foundry Co., Huntington, W. Va., for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad. 


By A. T. COX 


Vice President, Lincoln Electric Railway Sales Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Decsdiaii-iene production methods embodying the latest tech- 
niques in arc welding and work handling devices result in a 
daily output of 25 hopper cars at the American Car and Found- 
ry Shops in Huntington, West Virginia, for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad. Through welded fabrication, the construction 
of 7,000 of these 70-ton hopper cars is being greatly simpli- 
fied, and many costly operations formerly required are being 
eliminated. In addition, solid welded joints eliminate the 
corrosion points found in the open lapped joints and ledges that 
exist in riveted design. 


The welding is done with the hidden arc process using 





Fig. 2. Hopper car held inverted in “‘turn-over” type fixture to allow fast, 
low-cost arc welding with “Automatic Lincolnweld” process. 


‘Automatic Lincolnweld” units incorporated in fast, air- 
operated clamp-type fixtures. The high intensity welding cur- 
rents used result in faster welding with deeper penetration 
and eliminate the need for joint preparation. The welding arc 
is completely hidden in granular flux. Arc rays are invisible; 
smoke and spatter normally encountered with hand welding 
are avoided. With welding current and travel rate preset, the 
operator needs only to start and stop the welding cycle. 


Short irregular welds are made with the ‘‘Manual Lincoln- 
weld.” Similar to the “Automatic Lincolnweld,” this process 
combines the benefits of hidden arc welding in granular flux 
with the versatility of hand welding with coated electrodes, 
With the “Manual Lincolnweld,” (Fig.5), the electrode feed is 
automatic and continuous. The granular flux is directed to the 
weld from a cone-shaped reservoir on the hand welding gun. 





Fig. 3. Arc welding bulb angles and pressed Fig. 4. General view of car shop showing con- Fig. 5. Hand welding an insert piece to frame 
chennel side sills to top and bottom of weld- tinuous-line production setup for weld-fabricat- channels using submerged arc welding with 


assembled side sheets using the “Automatic ing hopper cars. 
Lincoinweld” process. 


"Manual Lincolnweld.” 


The cbove ispublished by LEAEs LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY ivisc interesisotprogress 


"or further information about arc welding procedures or equipment, write The Lincoln Electric Railway Sales Co., 11 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio, 
railroad representatives of The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland Ohio. 


May 14, 1949 
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GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 66) 


M. & St. L. Brings Railroad 
To Stockholders 


Recognizing that distance, time or 
other factors often make it impossible 
for. railroad stockholders to visit or 
personally inspect the property or opera- 
tions of the company whose securities 


they own, the Minneapolis & St. Louis | 
has done the next best thing, hy bringing 


the railroad to its shareholders through 
the medium of motion pictures. 

The road’s annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing at New York on May 10 was fea- 


tured by the showing of “Fast Freight,” | 
a 16-mm. black and white sound movie, | 


running approximately 22 min. The film, 
which will also be shown to traffic clubs 
and any other legitimately interested or- 
ganizations, tells the story of a trip on one 
of the road’s Diesel-powered freight trains 
from Minneapolis, Minn., to Peoria, Ill. 
Sequences covering track and equipment 


maintenance, yard operation, passenger | 


service, and the various cities and in- 
dustries served by the M. & St. L. are 
also included. 


Canadian Roads Increase 
First-Class Fares 15 Per Cent 


Increases ranging up to 15 per cent 
i: first-class passenger fares on Canadian 
railroads became effective on May 10, 
with the approval of the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners. Like the increase in 
coach fares which, as reported in the 


Railway Age of April 16, became effec- 


tive on April 9, the present first-class 


increase is equal to the former 15 per | 


cent passenger transportation tax, which 
was abolished by the Canadian govern- 
ment on March 23. 

The higher first-class fares apply only 
between points in Canada, and will not 
aflect the practice recently followed by 
many residents of United States border 
cities, of crossing into Canada to buy 
railroad tickets between points in this 
country as a means of avoiding the 15 
per cent tax still in effect here. 


Safety Men Meet at Chicago 


Declaring that “no railway safety rec- 
ord will be better than the management 
of that railway demands,” S. F. Lynch, 
general manager of the Illinois Central 
at Chicago, told a gathering of railroad 
safety officers in that city on May 4 
that the over-all improvement in safety 
performance on the I. C. during the past 
few years is largely due to a “top-down” 
interest. Accidents, he said, constitute a 
challesce to railway management for two 
reason : (1) They are inhumane, pro- 
ducing distress and suffering and, in 
Many instances, complete desolation; and 
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You'll soon see why Briggs & Stratton engines are 


recognized as the leaders in the field. 


You'll find the Briggs & Stratton engines are tough, 
dependable, trouble-free — why they outperform and 
outlast any other engines of equal horsepower — and 


why they are today’s outstanding power value. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 


Give Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle, air- 
cooled gasoline engines any job within 


their power range. 
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Maintaining Since 1917, more than 


30 years without inter- 
Leadership ruption, it has been the 


aim at Briggs & Stratton to build the best 
4-cycle, single-cylinder, air-cooled gasoline 
engines that engineering brains and preci- 
sion manufacturing can provide. 














The attainment of that goal is acclaimed 


by more than 4,000,000 engines which have _ 














been built and put into the hands of users. 


Constant field and laboratory testing—con- 
stant developing and experimenting have 
added feature after feature, improvements 
and refinements. 

New manufacturing processes, too, and 
ever-increasing precision in production and 
assembly are further assurance of the max- 
imum in efficiency and performance. 
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with one coat of 


MORTEX No.4 


Here’s the tested, tough protective 
coating far superior to paints and 
cut-back asphalt products. It gives a 
rich, dull black finish. 


Applied with brush, trowel, or spray. 






It’s the most practical, low-cost rust | 


preventative for roofs, interiors, and 
underframes of steel freight and re- 


frigerator cars, covered hopper cars | 
used for soda ash, lime and simi- | 


lar products, ice bunkers and equip- 
ment exposed to acid fumes and 
gases. Just the thing for steel bridges, 
cooling system ducts and sumps, 
outside storage tanks, tool houses 
and bins. 


@ Protects against rain and moisture 
@ Protects against salt brine 


@ Protects against acid and alkali 
fumes 


@ It’s odorless 
@ It’s non-toxic 


@ It’s vermin-proof 


Mortex No. 4 adheres to any clean, dry 
surface. Will not run, sag, blister or 
craze at temperatures up to 250° F. 


BF Sant 


MORTEX 
No. 4 


TRY IT YOURSELF! 


While most railroads get Mor- 
tex No. 4 in the 55-gallon 
drums, you can order a one 
or five-gallon test can with 
easy directions. Put it through 
your own comparison tests. 





Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 189% 
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(2) they inflict an economic loss upon 
the railroad that produces a serious and 
unwarranted drain upon the company’s 
treasury. 

Appearing with Mr. Lynch on the one- 
day program of the Midwest Regional 
Safety Section, Association of American 
Railroads, in connection with the twen- 
ty-sixth annual Midwest Safety Show, 
May 2-5, inclusive, was George A. Kelly, 
vice-president of the Pullman Company. 
Mr. Kelly spoke on the “Safety of Free- 
dom,” citing the dangers of, and methods 
for combating, “creeping Socialism which 
whittles away individual liberty and con- 
stantly increases the cost of freedom.” 
Other talks were given by George R. 
Huntoon, superintendent of safety, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, whose sub- 
ject was “Psychological Aspects of Rail- 
road Safety,” and J. F. Kohout, agent 
at the Chicago & North Western’s Pro- 
viso (Ill.) station, who discussed “Safety 
in the Largest Freight Transfer Station.” 

Mr. Lynch, in his address, sketched 
the enviable safety record of the I.C., 
which reduced its causalty ratio from 
14.16 in 1929 to 2.84 in 1948. He 
credited the following items, among 
others, with helping to achieve a safer 
railroad: (1) A “good housekeeping” 
program; (2) a labor-management sug- 
gestion system, which brought about the 
adoption in 1948 of 1,896 safety sug- 
gestions; (3) a plan whereby safety cards 
are presented to employees in  super- 
visory capacities who are not charged 






during the previous year with a report. 
able injury to themselves or to the men 
they supervised; and (4) visual education 
in the form of posters, cartoons, movies, 
slide films and book matches bearing 
safety slogans. 


A.A.R. Protective Section 
Holds Twenty-Ninth Meeting 


Approximately 125 representatives of 
nearly 50 railroads attended the twenty. 
ninth annual meeting of the Protective 
Section of the Association of American 
Railroads at Edgewater Park, Miss., May 
2-4, to listen to addresses and committee 
reports on, and participate in discussions 
of, accident and freight claim preven. 
tion, railway police training, and other 
matters of concern to the members. 

I. B. Tigrett, president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, was the principal speak- 
er at the section’s May 2 dinner meet- 
ing, while railroad speakers at the busi- 
ness sessions included D. S. Thomson, 
vice-president, Eastern region, Canadian 
Pacific; S. F. Lynch, general manager, 
Illinois Central; A. L. Green, special 
representative, Freight Claim Division, 
A.A.R.; W. H. Bailey, superintendent of 
safety, Missouri Pacific; J. B. Respess, 
inspector, Bureau of Explosives, A.A.R., 
and E. Mason Brown, chief special agent, 
G.M.&O. Non-railroad speakers were 
John Kuykendall, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Mississippi; Sam Lumpkin, lieu- 








Cover-All protection 
also available in two 
new WILLSON Mono- 
Goggles with plastic 
frames and large, one- 


*T.M.Reg.U.S.Pat.0f 





Eye Protection with Room 


@ style cc402 


WILLSON Cover-Alls* are easy to slip 
on over prescription glasses. 





to Spare for Prescription Glasses 


Spectacle wearers are fully protected in hazardous oc- 

cupations with WILLSON Cover-All* safety goggles. 
Deep eye cups give sufficient clearance for all types of 
frames. The adjustable bridge and adjustable elastic 
_ headband assure comfortable fit for all head sizes. 


For complete informa- 
tion on these products 
and their application, 
as well as many more 
eye and respiratory pro- 
tective devices, get in 
touch with your nearest 
WILLSON distributoror 
write us direct. 


piece plastic lenses. 
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WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC., 241 WASHINGTON STREET + READING, PA. 


¥Y optical clarity and uniformity of heat treatment. 


(FET Super-Tough* lenses meet tests for impact resistance, 
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tenant governor of Mississippi; Col. 
Francis E. Howard, deputy provost mar- 
shal, United States Army; J. J. Doran, 
chief inspector, Post Office Department, 
and Percy Wyly II, special agent, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

The business sessions were also marked 
by committee reports on law enforce- 
ment, presented by committee chairman 
J. D. Roosa, superintendent of property 
protection, New York Central; on tres- 
passing, by W. J. Melvin, chief special 
agent, Chesapeake & Ohio, assisted by 
R. V. O’Dea, lieutenant of police, Erie; 
on regional police committees, by W. G. 
Fetzner, chief special agent, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; and on railway 
police training, by H. L. Denton, general 
superintendent poiice, Baltimore & Ohio, 
assisted by T. W. Hamilton, superinten- 
dent of police, Eastern region, Pennsyl- 
yania, D. L. Wood, chief special agent, 
I. C, and M: M. DesChamps, chief of 
property protection, Atlantic Coast Line. 

Round table discussions on railroad 
police and grade crossing accidents were 
led by W. I. Spitler, chief special agent, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, and 
E. S. Glass, chief special agent, Nor- 
folk & Western; on Pullman linen losses 
by H. B. Reed, chief maintenance off- 
cer, Pullman Company; on malicious at- 
tempts at train wrecking by J. N. God- 
man, superintendent of police, Reading; 
and on freight claim prevention by F. G. 
Love, manager property protection and 
freight claim departments, N.Y.C., and 
L. A. Thomas, assistant vice-president, 
special service and freight claims, South- 
ern System. 

Entertainment features of the meet- 
ing included a sightseeing trip along 
the Gulf coast to Mobile, Ala., an in- 
formal dinner, and motion pictures fur- 
nished by the C.P.R. and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. 

A. H. Cadieux, chief, department of 
investigation, C.P.R., and section chair- 
man, presided at the business sessions 
and the dinner. On the report of the 
nominating committee, headed by George 
A. Shea, director of investigation, Cana- 
dian National, G. R. Crowley, superin- 
tendent of police, New Haven, and sec- 
tion vice-chairman, was elected chair- 
man for the coming year, to succeed Mr. 
Cadieux. Mr. Crowley was succeeded as 
vice-chairman by W. G. Fetzner of the 
Burlington. J. C. Caviston was reelected 
secretary. > 


C. & O. Chesapeake District 
To Get Three Vista-Dome Cars 


Three vista-dome cars which will be 
available to Pullman passengers on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s Chesapeake district 
are expected to go into operation in 
June. They will serve travelers between 
Detroit, Mich., and Richmond, Va., in- 
cluding passengers to and from such 
points as White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.. 


Williamsburg, Va., Hot Springs and 
Phoebus. Each of the new dome cars 
will have three drawing rooms, one bed- 


Toom and five roomettes. 
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A Burroughs is your best 


adding machine buy! 


Find out which model Burroughs adding machine 
is right for your needs. Find out the price. Then 
compare this Burroughs with other adding 
machines at a comparable price. Compare the 
quality of workmanship, the speed and sureness 
of operation, the features. You'll see why a 
Burroughs is your best buy . . . why operators 
prefer Burroughs. Immediate delivery on most 
models. Call your Burroughs branch, or write — 


buy an 8-column 
Burroughs, | 


capacity 999,999.99, 
for only 


a 


plus applicable taxes 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroug 
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DIESEL SPEED RECORDERS. 


Uniformly favorable service reports show accurate, dependable per- 
formance over hundreds of thousands of miles. Produced with typical 


Valve Pilot precision and durability for all types of Diesel road power. 


~ DIESELOMETER” 


TRAGE MARK 


Diesel at 
OPERATI! (@) i) In addition to speed, permanently chart operating data on throttle, re- 
Se ee verse and transition levers, dynamic braking, etc., in any combination 


R d of recordings. An invaluable aid to management and enginemen alike. 
ecor ers WN OA oe ot | ©) GL @) 1-1 @) °F -W ©)» MVC LO NN ola” Ave., New York I7, N.Y 














THE PENETRYN SYSTEM, INC. 


AIR DU MP Restoration and Protection of Concrete, Brick and 


CARS Stone Masonry 


Shotcrete Construction and Repairs 
Permeation Process for Masonry 







DOUBLE DOUBLE 
TRUNNION FULCRUM 


































RAIL CARS | Pressure Grouting 
MINE CARS Piers, Abutments, Tunnels, Dams, Buildings 
| ALBANY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
AND | 
LOCOMOTIVES] | a ee = 
AXLESS TRAINS | | 







COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 






































LOCOMOTIVE CYCLOPEDIA 


Thirteenth Edition 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 


OHIO Locomotive cranes 





25 TO 40 TON 
CAPACITY 















The new edition has been 





completely revised and con- 


tains only current practice. 














The _ Diesel-electric section 








and the Shops and Terminals 





section have been enlarged 


See Last 


and brought up to date. 





Compiled and edited for 
‘ the Association of American i 
White Page For Railroads’ Mechanical Division, which was rep- : Un 
resented by an advisory committee, the editorial i 
o contents represents best practice. Hundreds of f 

Advertisers Index detail drawings and photographs show dimen- Hl anc 
sions and appearance of all parts. Indexes show 
where parts and equipment for all kinds of Amer- 
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Unless you happen to be an expert, the 
two rail sections shown above may look 
about like twins. But actually —as a re- 
suli of continuous research in rail design 
and mc ‘tallurgy—the modern rail shown 
at the left has 80 per cent more strength 
and supporting power than its “twin” 
of 25 years ago, and is less than one- 
fourth as likely to break. 

That’s typical of the kind of improve- 
‘ which has been made in every 
of the railroad—from locomotives 


ryt 


to crossties, from signals to yards, from 
car seats to air-conditioning —as a result 
of research and investment. 

Altogether, the improvements made 
in American railroads in the years since 
the first World War represent an ex- 
penditure of more than 15 billion dol- 
lars—of which more than 2% billion 
dollars have been spent just since the 
end of the second World War. 

This is not government money lav- 
ished on railroads. It is railroad money 
—some of it borrowed, some of it taken 
out of earnings and plowed back into 
plant and equipment. In the past quar- 





ter of a century in fact, for every dollar 
paid out in dividends to the owners of 
the roads more than two dollars have 
been spent on improvements —for bet- 
ter service to you. 

There is every reason to expect that 
railroad research will be as fruitful of 
benefit in the future as it has been in 
the past. But to provide the funds nec- 
essary to put these results to work so as 
to produce even better and more eco- 
nomical service in the future, it is nec- 
essary that railroads have a chance to 
earn a sound return on their continuing 
investment today. 





7 ssccanow OF SP uERCW FR AROADS 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 











“BUFFALO” UNIT BRAKE HEAD— 
THE RENEWABLE BRAKE HEAD 
FOR UNIT BRAKE BEAMS 










tor halfta century 7 
A GREAT NAME IN BRAKE BEA 


BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM COMPANY @ NEW YORK 
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